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OYSTERS — Cleaning with chlorinated water under pressure 


BREAD—HTH prevents mold and rope spoilage in scores of bakeries 


MILK —HTH spray keeps down bacteria counts in dairy plants 


For Low-Cost Quality Insurance... 


UusE HTH on ALL YOUR 
FOOD HANDLING SURFACES 


OU can build a new plant with 

insurance money after trouble 
occurs, but you can’t build a new 
reputation that way. 

That’s why so many leading food 
manufacturers have adopted the 
“quality insurance” that only micro- 
cleanliness with HTH can provide. 
They find that it pays dividends 
every day by preventing trouble be- 
fore it occurs. 

HTH is a concentrated powder 
for making chlorine sterilizing solu- 
tions—the only kind of a bactericide 
and fungicide (except steam) that’s 
safe for use on food equipment. Un- 
like steam, HTH solutions cause no 
expansion strains—there are no liv- 
ing bacteria left behind due to rapid 
condensation on cool surfaces —no 
danger of scalding and added damp- 
ness around the plant. 

One 4-lb. can of HTH makes 3,000 
gallons of a germ-killing solution of 






100 parts per million available chlo- 
rine —a non-poisonous rinse that 
leaves no objectionable taste or 
odor. One manufacturer found that 
33 cents’ worth of hypochlorite per 
day did a better sterilizing job than 
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steam costing $2.75 in fuel consump- 
tion—a daily saving of $2.42! 

Read the list below. It shows 
how widely HTH is being used 
throughout the food industries. If 
you've never tried chemical sterili- 
zation with HTH, ask your sup- 
ply house to send you a trial case 
of a dozen 4-lb. cans to make a 
thorough test. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Soda Ash... Liquid Chlorine... Bicarbonate of Soda... 

HTH and HTH-15...Caustic Soda... Bleaching Pou- 

der... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... PH-Plus 
(Fused Alkali) ... Solid Carbon Dioxide. 


HTH is a highly concentrated caleium hypochlorite 
for making germicidal solutions, either alone oF 
in combination with soda ash. HTH is packed in 
1-Ib. cans, one dozen to the case. Each can makes 
30 gallons of a concentrated supply solution, con 
taining 1% of available chlorine, at a cost © 
about 5¢ per gallon. 


SE. 
HTH Sanitation is steadily becoming the standard 
practise with these producers of food products: 


Bakeries Distilleries 
Bottling Plants Fish Packing Plants 
Breweries Ice Plants 
Canneries Iee Cream Plants 
Cheese Plants Meat Plants 
Creameries Milk Plant- 
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Monel Metal tables in the canning plant of REID, MURDOCH 
& COMPANY, Ellsworth, Michigan. Beans, 
cherries are packed inthis plant. The Dunkley Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, were the fabricators. Note the Monel 
Metal wire woven belt appearing in the left foreground. 


beets and 





NOTHING can be TOO CLEAN 
FOR A C'ANNER! 


Monel Metal equipment makes it 
possible to have the spotless work 
surfaces that prevent contamination. 


a PACKER once said, “For us, we re- 
verse the usual...and rate Godli- 
ness as next to cleanliness.” 


“Dirt...from any source...cost us too 
much. In spoilage. In impaired flavor. 
In grief and trouble.” 


And so Monel Metal, which helps 
to keep contamination from ever get- 
ting a start, is finding more and more 
uses in the food industry. See how it 
works out: 

Any rust spot provides a grand park- 
ing spot for dirt. (You know it’s almost 
impossible to get rusted equipment 
really clean.) Monel Metal is absolutely 
proof against rust. It stubbornly resists 
corrosion, even by the brine solutions 
often used in food plants. 


Because of its permanently smooth 


surface, Monel Metal provides no 
cracks or crevices that can harbor dirt 
or bacteria. Furthermore, Monel’s 
dense, hard, smooth surface is relatively 
easy to clean. Result: a high degree 
of protection from contamination for 
fruits, vegetables, meats or sea-foods 
that are handled on it. 


Monel Metal is so strong, so tough, 
so little affected by corrosion, and so 
immune to abrasive wear that re- 
pairs and replacements are practically 
eliminated. 


Is it surprising that Monel Metal is 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CoO., 


being adopted by so many leading 
packers and canners? And for so many 
different uses: 


Tables Trucks 
Chutes Hoppers 
Filling Machinery Parts Conveyors 
Tanks Aprons 
Mixers Heating Coils 
Screens Filter Cloth 
Pulpers Finishers 
Perforated Sheet Piping and 
Utensils Fittings 
Pump Rods Accessories 


Woven wire conveyor belting as in 
Dunkley cherry pitting machine, (see 
illustration above.) 


For detailed information about any 
of these applications, write. Ask for 2 
copy of “The Use of Monel Metal 
and Nickel in Food Packing Plants.” 
Address 


INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y: 


Mone! Meta! is a registered trade- 
mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nicke| and 
one Ela BONEN ined telat reamed rls ant QP 
mined, sme refined, rolled a 
i. METAY bylInternationa! Nickel. «o#™ 
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THE CONSUMER 


Who...May We Ask...Is He? 


ODAY there is much glib talk about 

“the consumer.” Both A.A.A. and 

N.R.A. provide official agencies to 
represent him. Neither clearly defines this 
man—or woman. For present purposes the 
dictionary is equally inadequate. A substi- 
tute definition must be offered. 


® Today “the consumer” is every one of us. 
To speak of a distinct class under this desig- 
nation is futile—even misleading. Only 
when one speaks with reference to an in- 
dividual commodity at a particular stage of 
manufacture or trade does the term convey 
a useful meaning. 


® Food industries can well study basic eco- 


nomic and social relations with reference . 


to consumption. They will find out several 
interesting things. The food industries are 
consumers of agricultural materials; they 
also are consumers of one-third to one-half 
of their own products; and they are big con- 
sumers of many of the products of other 
industries. 


© The inter-industry flow of commodities 
today is very complex. This is more true 
in the case of foodstuffs than of many other 
goods. Nearly 40 per cent of the value of 
the products of food factories goes to some 
other food manufacturer to become a raw 
material. One of the greatest markets which 
our industries have, therefore, is within our 
own group. Butter, flour, sugar, flavors, 
chocolate, and many other commodities 
could be named as examples. Almost every 
major division of food manufacture finds 
this situation in its distributing problem. 
Hence when we talk glibly of consumers we 
talk almost as much of ourselves as of the 
ultimate housewife and the family for which 
she buys at retail. 


©Under these circumstances the  self- 
appointed representatives of the consumer 
deserve relatively less attention than might 
at first seem proper. Furthermore, the price 
of goods to the ultimate consumer takes on 
a public concern in which we all share about 
equally. Again, it makes small difference 
whether this price be made up principally of 
raw-material cost and factory expense or if 
it includes even a considerable profit. All 
of,the money involved in the ultimate price 
becomes available as public buying power 
either through wages, payment for raw mate- 
rial, or distribution in interest, dividend, or 
investment surplus. Only that becomes 
frozen which is held as cash surplus for 
mere liquidity of reserve. 


© Socially speaking, profit ceases to have 
that tremendous concern which the self- 
appointed spokesmen of the consumer have 
attached to it. Good economists know this. 
We suspect that even the Brain Trust may 
become convinced of it shortly. 


@ None of these facts excuses attempts to 
make excessive profit, to secure unearned 
reserves, or to build up frozen cash reserves 
as a basis for corporate speculation. Man- 
agement must discriminate carefully be- 
tween the proper and the improper estab- 
lishment of such funds. But today the in- 
terest of all the public is pretty nearly the 
same as that of the company itself. 


@Clear thinking and a public-spirited ap- 
proach to these problems are extremely 
important. Our industries can have both. 
Ultimately they will have it—under new 
managements if the present managements 
are unwilling to accept their share of re- 
sponsibility. It will be better for all to get 
it through present managements rather than 
to force on our industry what should be 
needless public regulation. 










S IT LOOKS 
TO US 


Are Manufacturers 
Profiteering? ... 


“Prices are running away from 
wages,” says A.F. of L., and the so- 
called liberal press blames greed and 
profiteering. 

Let us examine this idea. Almost 
every manufactured article that we 
buy is fabricated or composed of 
materials from a successive number 
of other ingredients. Each success- 
ive component carries increased costs 
in the form of higher taxes and 
wages, processing taxes and so on. 

Costs pyramid. Wages do not. 

It appears to be inevitable that 
prices will outdistance wages until 
natural economic adjustments shall 
take place. 


Copper—A gain... 


Extremely minute traces of copper 
—one to six parts per million—in cer- 
tain foods, as we stated editorially in 
January, 1934, Foop INDUSTRIES, may 
be the cause of slight color changes 
in pickles, pork and beans, relishes, 
as well as slight harshness of flavor in 
certain sour condiments. Since then 
our correspondence has developed 
further information relative to the 
effects of copper. 

Tomato products—even the very 
delicately flavored tomato juice 
shows no color or flavor changes until 
the quantity of copper reaches a much 





higher figure—about 15 parts per 
million. Above that figure the bright 
red color of the tomato becomes 


slightly brownish red. 

In order that there can be no mis- 
understanding on the part of our 
readers, we wish to emphasize that 
the best information available shows 
that for each of the various foods 
there seems to be a critical quantity 
of copper below which no visible 
effect is observable. 

Of the possible sources of traces 
of copper, the raw materials and in- 
gredients are as equally capable of 
being the cause of trouble as the 
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equipment in which a food is manu- 
factured. One cannot safely ascribe 
the cause of undesirable quantities 
of copper to any supposed cause with- 
out first making a careful laboratory 
study by competent chemists. To 
name any one raw material, or any 
piece of equipment, or material of 
construction without first making 
such a study is only to guess—and 
probably to guess wrong. 

Whether a given quantity of copper 
may affect any food adversely or 
otherwise is a matter of determinable 
fact—not of opinion. 


Date the Labels ... 


On account of the stringent charac- 
ter of the misbranding features of the 
proposed new food and drug law, for 
the next few years it will be most 
helpful to be able to show beyond the 
possibility of a doubt the exact date 
when labels were applied to any given 
product. Every manufacturer of 
non-perishable food products should 
immediately adopt and use a code of 
such identification on all labels. 

The purpose of showing when 
labels were applied to products is a 
trifle different from the customary 
purpose of showing when goods were 
manufactured. There is no telling 
how long non-perishable goods may 
stay on store shelves and a manufac- 
turer may easily become liable for 
difficulties of misbranding goods 
which were legal at the time they 
were made and shipped. 


Rubber Hose ... 


Rubber manufacturers, so we are 
informed, are heaving big sighs of 
relief concurrently with the increase 
of alcoholic content of beer from 3.2 
to 6 and even 9 per cent. Is it due 
to their particular fondness for bock? 
Not so, say they. 

Such evident partiality to strong 
beer arises from another reason. 
Something which is termed “sludge” 
is said to form in rubber hose when 








3.2 beer passes through it. The 
sludge, it is related, sometimes flushed 
out with the beer and made it very 
bitter. Complaints came from all 
parts of the country to the rubber- 
hose manufacturers, stating that the 
hose was wholly to blame. But now, 
since beer of higher alcoholic con- 
tent is permissible, the trouble seems 
to have disappeared and the rubber 
man now has nothing to worry about 
but the mounting cost of crude 
rubber. 


Price Fixing ... 


That the depression has existed 
most acutely in the capital or durable 
goods industries everybody knows. 
And everybody realizes that, despite 
the very evident improvement in busi- 
ness today, permanent recovery can- 
not be attained until capital goods are 
freely purchased. 

Price fixing—i.e., code prohibitions 
against selling below cost—may be 
regarded as a fairly effective way to 
prolong this phase of the depression. 
Such a conclusion, unhappy though 
it may be, is inevitable if price levels 
are “frozen” high enough to allow 
inefficient and obsolete equipment to 
produce at a profit. The point at 
issue is the question of how much 
shall we pamper the high-cost pro- 
ducer? 

The narrow view may be in favor 
of price fixing at inefficient levels, but 
the long-range view is in favor of 
compelling high-cost producers to be- 
come medium- or low-cost producers. 


Better Pies... 


Pie bakers can find a splendid ex- 
ample in the current efforts of the 
cake bakers to produce a_factory- 
made product that is the equal of the 
home-made, if not its superior. Long 
ago, most commercial bread bakers 
surpassed the home bread _ baker. 
Cake bakers are well on their way: 
But the pie bakers as an industry 
have yet to become industry-con- 
scious of their potential possibilities. 

A greater reward for the pie baker 
is found in the pie that is g0 
enough to demand 15 cents per «tt 
than for the pie that has to be sold 
for a dime or less per cut. Oné 
hastens to admit, however, that not 
all 15-cent pies are worth 15 cents 
per cut. 

Fillings which are what they av 
purported to be; “short” crusts made 
from fresh shortening really suitable 
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for pie making ; and pies baked at the 
correct oven temperature in pans 
free from rancid grease are the indis- 
pensable bases upon which satisfied 
repeat business is built. 

Our favorite lunch places are 
where such pies are obtainable. 


Facts vs. Opinions .. .. 


Is the survey of buying intelli- 
gence of average Missouri house- 
wives representative of the buying 
habits and psychology of the women 
of the entire nation? If so, then the 
professional spokesmen for the house- 
wife and the self-appointed represen- 
tatives of the “consumer” are faced 
with an extraordinary conflict of facts 
with their opinions. 

Manufacturers in all lines will be 
astonished to learn how the conclu- 
sions of the Missouri studies, pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue, deviate 
from some popular notions. 


Wagner Bill... 


If the Wagner Bill is passed in 
its present form, it will impose not 
only collective bargaining with craft 
unions to a degree hardly con- 
templated under Section 7 (a) of 
N.LR.A. but it will impose com- 
pletely organized labor on all industry. 

Should this come about, the food- 
manufacturing industries, which here- 
tofore have been largely open shop, 
will almost automatically become 
closed shop. The relationship of 
employer to employee will be sub- 
ject to constant interventions of out- 
side third parties. Works councils 
and so-called company unions will be 
thrown out by Congressional _ fiat. 
Peaceful industrial families, which 
heretofore have been the rule in the 
lood industries, will be organized 
Irom outside. Under such arrange- 
ment the employer’s position is re- 
duced almost to supine compliance. 

No one who has not been through 
the mill and experienced all the griefs 
and responsibilities of management is 
capable of comprehending its prob- 
‘ems. One who punches a time clock 
‘an go home at night, leaving his 
work behind him if he chooses, but 
not so the management. 

Supporters of the Wagner Bill 
seem to believe that management and 
‘mployers are a race of super-super- 
men who can extract money ad lib. 
‘rom the public. Perhaps this is 
'tue in some industries, but certainly 
1S not true in the food industries. 
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If it should come to pass under 
thé present form of the Wagner Bill 
that impossible wage demands are 
made, the union can order a strike 
and the management will have to like 
it. Indeed, under the bill a worker 
who replaces a striker is specifically 
restricted from being considered as 
an employee. 

Something fundamental seems to 
be lacking in the philosophy of the 
Wagner Bill. If Congress is to im- 
pose the closed shop on all industry, 
if organized labor is to be thrust into 
open-shop industries, is it not reason- 
able that organized labor should like- 
wise abandon the strike weapon and 
submit its differences with manage- 
ment to compulsory arbitration ? 


Chain Breweries 
Next... 


With the advent of the greatly im- 
proved food technology of the past 
decade, it is now possible to manufac- 
ture brewers’ syrup at central plants 
closely located to sources of raw 
materials. These syrups are then 
shipped in concentrated form to local 
breweries for fermentation, aging and 
ultimate distribution. The economics 
of this form of brewing enterprise 
appears to be all to the good. Most 
important of all is the elimination of 
the mashing operation and all of its 
attendant equipment and the volumi- 
nous space occupied. 

When using a brewers’ syrup, the 
brewer receives his raw material in 
tank cars, pumps it into the brew 
kettle, hops it, and then proceeds in 
the usual fashion. If carried to its 
logical conclusion, this trend will re- 
sult in the development of many small 
breweries in localities where popula- 
tion density is not great enough to 
support large breweries. The limit- 
ing factor apparently will be the 
quality and quantity of the water 


supply. 


Longer Growing Seasons 


A tremendous concession has re- 
cently been made by the United States 
Weather Bureau, as is attested by 
the following quotation: “It appears 

. that the orthodox assumption of 
the stability of climate needs revision, 
and that our grandad was not so far 
wrong, as we have been wont to 
believe, in his statements about the 
exit of the old-fashioned winter of 
his boyhood days.” 

Since that statement was published 





before winter really started in, the 
next quotation may cause a smile, 
yet minor exceptions must not dis- 
tract our attention from the broad 
trend. “All of these [calculations] 
confirm the general statement that 
we are in the midst of a period of 
abnormal warmth, which has come 
on more or less gradually for many 
years ... The average length of 
the frost-free season (number of days 
from the last chilling frost of spring 
to the first in the fall) for the 20 
years ending with 1906 was 188 
days, and for a similar period ending 
with 1932 it had increased to 199 
days.” 

For those who wish to make more 
detailed studies, the September, 1933, 
issue of Monthly Weather Review 
contains a great quantity of very in- 
teresting data. The increased length 
of the growing season by 54 per 
cent is something of a new factor in 
current agricultural problems. 


Why Continue 
Sulphuring? ... 


Readers who are engaged in the 
production of dried fruits must take 
cognizance of the rising consumer re- 
action against the use of sulphur di- 
oxide in their products. The sensible- 
ness or lack of it has nothing to do 
with the importance of the reaction. 
It is a fact with which to deal con- 
structively. and nothing can be gained 
by delay. 

The primitive methods employed 
for drying and sulphuring apricots, 
prunes, peaches and the like must be 
replaced by technical control or soon 
a disastrous situation will develop. 

Primarily, this appears to be a task 
for the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions of the States involved, for the 
units engaged in this business seem to 
be too small to go in for the neces- 
sary research on their own.  Sec- 
ondarily, however, the situation calls 
for some sound educational work 
among the producers. 

Consumers are being erroneously 
educated to believe that sulphuring 
has for its purpose the destruction of 
wormy infestation. 

Two courses appear to be open: 
(1) To educate the consumer to 
utilize unsulphured fruits discolored 
by enzymic oxidation; the other to 
develop a method of treatment that 
will not require sulphur dioxide. The 
latter is the cheaper and more 


sible. 


sen- 
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Conditioned air is conducted through a single-pipe system to the 


80-pan battery for sugar-coating chewing gum. 


Putting On the Glass | 


PAN-COATING...A Difficult Art... Has 
Never Been Wholly Mechanized or Standardized 


AN COATING of nuts, candy, 
Prorevin gum and medicinal con- 

fections is an accomplishment 
that has to be obtained through a 
great amount of practical experience. 
Careful observance of conditions and 
methods of procedure which give best 
results, in order that they may be 
duplicated, is the secret of a success- 
ful operator’s performance. As a 
result the appearance and the shelf- 
life of the finished product depend 
largely on the technique of the indi- 
vidual operator. 

Certain general rules apply and 
must be followed. Those confec- 
tions that are to be chocolate-coated 
and finished in revolving pans require 
quite different procedure from those 
that are to be given a coating of the 
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By K. A. BARTLETT 
Works Manager 
Health Products Corp. 
Newark, N. tf 


sugar type. There are, however, 
points about the finishing of the 
sugar-coated confections that are 
worthy of consideration in connection 
with the finishing of chocolate-coated 
products. With both types of con- 
fections, the important factors are: 
type of coating pans used, speed at 
which these pans revolve, atmospheric 
conditions in the pan room with spe- 
cial regard to temperature and hu- 
midity, amount of air used, tempera- 
ture of the air used at different stages 
in the coating operation, quantity of 
liquid used for each moistening, and 
period of time allowed for confections 
to dry between wettings. 


The humidity of the atmosphere 
directly affects the drying of the con- 
fection—so much so that it is not un- 
common particularly in chocolate 
coating, for the production to be 
lowered 90 per cent on extremely 
humid days. In recent years some 
manufacturers have installed air-con 
ditioning units to overcome this diff- 
culty, and it is found that best results 
are obtained in sugar-coating when 
the temperature of the room is 4f- 
proximately 75 deg. F. and the rela 
tive humidity 35 per cent. oe 

The first step in coating medicinal 
and similar types of confections com 
sists of applying three or four por 
tions of a 10 per cent gelatin solution 
mixed with equal volume of a 30-de: 
Bé. sugar syrup. Flour or other 
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After being wax-polished in canvas-lined pans the confections 
are placed in wooden trays and left to dry for 24 hours or more 
before being packaged. 























When air of different temperatures is required, as in the coating 
of medicated confections, a two-pipe air-conditioning system is 
advantageous. Regulation of temperature of mixed air is by slide 
dampers in the pipes above the operator’s head. 


ify aoa " 
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similar dusting material is used after 
each wetting to dry the confections 
before another application is made. 
This procedure builds up a firm 
undercoating which adheres well to 
the center and furnishes a suitable 
base on which to build the sugar coat- 
ing. A generous volume of hot air 
(heated approximately to 100 deg. 
F.) is used during this operation to 
dry the coating thoroughly. 

The confections are then trans- 
ferred to a clean pan and are further 
built up with a 30 deg. Bé. sugar 
syrup containing a filler such as starch 
or flour. The coating is continued 
with this material until the pieces are 
quite white in color and the edges 
fairly well filled in. A_ substantial 
volume of air heated approximately 
to 100 deg. F. is used in this opera- 
tion and as many as 10 minutes should 


be allowed between wettings for dry- 
ing. It is essentiai that the confec- 
tions be dried as thoroughly as pos- 
sible after each operation. Tech- 
nique developed through experience 
will determine when the best condi- 
tion has been reached. 

At this stage the confections are 
transferred to another clean pan and 
the coating operation is continued 
with the simple sugar syrup (30 deg. 
Bé.) until the pieces are completely 
smooth with the edges and rough sur- 
faces filled in to give a smooth sur- 
face. During this stage a discretion- 
ary volume of air heated to 80 deg. F. 
is used. If too much heat is applied 
at this stage, the drying becomes too 
rapid and checking or chipping is 
likely to result. 

It is at this stage in the operation 
that the color is applied. If the fin- 


Centrifugal ammonia compressors are an essential feature of the 
air-conditioning system which is so important in pan-coating 


operations. 
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ished product is to be white, the build- 
ing up to the required size with simple 
syrup is continued. This precaution, 
however, must be observed: If an 
attractive white confection is to be 
produced, it is essential that more 
heat be used and that the product be 
well dried between wettings; other- 
wise a grayish white product will re- 
sult. In the production of various 
colored confections, any desired color 
or combination of colors may be used, 
but all colors used in this work must 
be certified food colors. To get satis- 
factory results, the desired color is 
dissolved in a _ suitable solvent — 
usually water—and the _ required 
quantity of this solution is added to a 
simple syrup solution such as pre- 
viously used. This colored syrup is 
then applied in the same manner as 
the simple syrup, using the same vol- 
ume of warm air and building up 
almost to the desired size. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the air used during 
the simple-syrup and colored-syrup 
applications should not be too hot— 
approximately 80 deg. F.—and the 
time between wettings should be suffi- 
ciently long (approximately 10 min- 
utes) to allow them to dry completely 
before the next coating. 


Conditioning Highly Important 


Between wettings, the confections 
are continually rolling and rubbing 
against each other and the sides of 
the pan during the time between 
wettings. This rubbing aids mate- 
rially in grinding off high spots and 
smoothing out rough surfaces. On 
the last few wettings with syrup, 
cold air instead of hot air should be 
used, and on the last two or three 
wettings no air should be used at 
all and the confections should not be 
allowed to dry completely. Instead 
they are allowed to remain in the coat- 
ing pan without rotating or are trans- 
ferred to other containers and stirred 
sufficiently often for a short period 
to prevent sticking. They are now 
ready for polishing. 

Because the finished confections 
from the coating operation are dull 
and do not have a pleasing appear- 
ance, it is customary to polish them 
as a final step in the operation of coat- 
ing. This polishing procedure gives 
the confection a high luster, an at- 
tractive appearance, and helps protect 
the surface of the confection against 
drying out and checking. 

The polishing operation is carried 
out in a special polishing pan which 
may be of similar shape to the ordi- 

(Turn to page 225) 
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eeping the “Core” 
Out of Canned Leg Yolks 


URING the spring and early 

summer months, shelled eggs 

are canned whole or as sepa- 
rated whites and yolks for the pur- 
pose of supplying users who want 
them at as near fresh shell-egg quality 
as possible throughout the year, at 
a relatively low price during the fall 
and winter months of low fresh-egg 
production, and in a convenient form 
for handling. 

These eggs usually are packed in 
30-lb. cans and kept below normal 
freezing temperatures to inhibit 
bacterial and enzymic decomposition. 
In the case of yolks, which consist 
of about half water and half fat, 
protein, lecithin, and small quantities 
of other solids, some of the water 
separates from the solids, collects in 
localized spots and freezes. 

This separation and freezing causes 
a change in appearance from the nor- 
mal, fresh yolk consistency. Instead 
of being uniform, with the water 
distributed homogeneously through- 
out the solids, the mass begins to 
consist of small lumps of separated 
egg solids and of ice crystals. The 
lumpy pieces are chiefly the egg solids 
which have lost part of their moisture 
during the chilling and are becom- 
ing much harder than they were 
before being chilled. As the chilling 
progresses to freezing and further 
separation takes place, a “core” forms 
in the middle of the mass and is 
recognizable as a hump in the center 
of the top surface. 

Yolks that have this “core” often 
thaw slowly and seldom become sat- 
isfactorily reconditioned. The result- 
ing bits of leatherlike lumps contain 
egg solids which do not again become 
dispersed, lower the emulsifying qual- 
ity of the yolks, and are likely to cause 
yolk specks to show in the finished 
Product in which they gre used. 
Also, because the core-containing 
yolks are slow to thaw and the outer 
and surface portions are diluted by 


recondition. 


By JOHN GODSTON 
The Nulomoline Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Efforts have been made to prevent 
the formation of this “core” by speed- 
ing up the rate of chilling and freez- 
ing by the use of sharp-freezing 
temperatures (-12 to -15 deg. F.), 
and storing at O to -5 deg. F.* and 
by adding some soluble and edible 
materials to the yolks before chilling. 

The object of the latter method is 
to lower the freezing point of the 
water content of the yolks and 
thereby check its separation from 
the solids. By so doing, more mois- 
ture remains in the solids and the 
partially dehydrated lumps will re- 





*Foop INDUSTRIES, December, 1933; pp. 
502, 503 and 508. 


gain their normal consistency upon 
thawing. Ks 

It may seem paradoxical to say 
that soluble materials which will 
lower the freezing temperature of 
water should be added to egg yolks 
to be “frozen.” In reality no one 
has any desire to freeze the eggs. 
The intention is merely to preserve 
the fresh shell-egg qualities as much 
as possible. The actual freezing is 
incidental and objectionable. 

To be most effective the added 
soluble materials must not, by their 
presence, impair the quality of any of 
the yolk constituents contained in the 
egg solids. If by chance the added 
materials inhibit bacterial growth 
and thereby help to preserve the 
yolks, they have added _ values. 
Another factor important to users 








TABLE I—Egg Yolks “Frozen” With Various Materials 


Yolks 
Sample No. Per Cent 
Crm 8 ei ec hes ee 100 
pea ee le at ae eee 97 
Fer Oh ov siento ce eh Fen wes 93 
4—Sucrose-invert sugar........... 93 
5—Invert sugar-sucrose........... 93 
6—Invert sugar............ ia oe 93 


175 per cent cane-sugar solids. 


Material Added 
Per Cent 

None None 

CRI acts hs 3 area aie cane tod 3 

CO A ee Sa ne ee nee 7 

{ 4 sucrose! 7 

be imvestqugart | ooo Soc eo seer e ere 

RUNWONE GHC Soo ac ke ccckeeecrénaes ys 

FUIKWORMMINES fc ccoirbieseeweeeeews 7 


275 per cent solids of standardized plastic invert sugar. _ 
875 per cent solics of standardized liquid invert sugar (solids j invert sugar) 





TABLE II—A ppearance During Thawing 


Hours ; ; 
Out of Control Glycerin Sucrose 
Storage‘ No. | No. 2 ; No. 3 
1 Crystals Crystals Crystals 
Core No core No core 
3 Crystals Crystals Crystals 
Hard center Firm center Firm center 
Firm Fluid outside Fluid outside 
throughout 
5 Crystals More fluid More fluid 
Hard center than No. | than No. | 
Firm 
throughout 
6} Crystals 
throughout rare 
Lumpy core No core Considerable 
Firm core 
throughout : 
24 No crystals No crystals No crystals 
Not Homo- Homogeneous Homcgeneous 
geneous 


‘Exposed in free movement of air at room temp 


Thawing in moving water gives quicker thawing but 


Sucrose- Invert Invert 
Inverté Sugar Sugar-Sucrose Sugar 
No. 4 No 5 No. 6 
Crystals No crystals No crystals 
No core No core No core 
Crystals No crystals No crystals 


Firm center Firm center 


Firm center : 
Outside more fluid than No. 2 


Fluid outside 


More fluid Most fluid More fluid 
than No. | than No. | 
Practically 

No core No lumps No core 
More nearly homogenous 
than 1-4 


No crystals No crystals 


No crystals 
Homogeneous Homogeneous 


Homogeneous 


Differences in quality not observable in yolk mixture were brought out in baking 
tests. See illustrations showing cakes. 
erature of 65-70 deg. F. to allow yolks both to thaw and to 


does not allow time for reconditioning. 





TABLE I1]—Volumes in C.C. per 100 Grams 


th e e . Ss » No. Se a tate ‘ | ; 2 3 4 5 : 6 

€ melted ice, prolific bacterial Whipped yoik mixture for cake... .... 242 256 264 263 277 261 

action is likely to occur and rapid Cake batter. a : 7 aa 0 312 334 318 318 
spoilage take place. mee using Official A.A.C.C. System 58.4 87.6 89.7 °0.8 90.1 90.8 
201 
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of canned egg yolks is whether these 
materials added to prevent the forma- 
tion of the “core” will aid in main- 
taining or improving the quality of 
the finished product in which the 
eggs are used. 

To provide information regarding 
results obtainable through adding 
various materials to yolks before 
freezing, a series of tests were made 
in which glycerin, sucrose, invert 
sugar, and sucrose-invert sugar mix- 


kept at 10 deg. F. in a commercial 
cold-storage warehouse commonly 
used for storing frozen eggs. 

After being in storage for some 
time, one jar of each mixture was 
removed and examined. The charac- 
ter of the frozen pack was observed. 
Changes during the time allowed for 
thawing and _ reconditioning were 
noted and tabulated in Table II. 

After the yolks were thawed and 
allowed to stand for reconditioning, 


Crystal formations are seen easily 
through the jar containing the plain 
yolks (control). This is in contrast 
to the smoother appearance of the 
yolks packed with added materials, 
Moreover, these differences are of 
greater significance because they are 
an indication of the results that are 
obtained from the yolks when they 
are used. The quality of the cakes 
show as marked an improvement as 
the respective yolks. The relative 


ILLUSTRATING SAMPLES OF*‘FROZEN” EGG YOLKS 





























tures were used. 


Portions of a large 
quantity of yolks, thoroughly stirred, 
were measured into quart-size Mason 
jars to obtain sets of six samples 
uniform in composition and of equal 


weight. This small container was 
used. to assure fairly rapid cooling 
under the available conditions which 
were analogous to commercial prac- 
tice and to provide sufficient material 
for subsequent baking tests. One 
portion was used plain, as a control. 
The remaining portions were used in 
preparing sets of Samples 2-6, re- 
ferred to in Table I. All sets of 
each mixture were placed for two 
days in a refrigerator set below 
freezing for water and subsequently 
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No. 2—Glycerin. 


























a an ms ’ ‘ ‘ 
they were used in baking tests with 
a commercial sponge-cake formula. 
These tests were repeated on sets 
taken from storage at different times 
during a period of over two years 
and each set produced substantially 
the same results as the previous tests 
(egg yolks frozen for a few days 
have the same appearance as the 
same ones kept in storage for longer 
periods, although they function dif- 
ferently when used). Results ob- 
tained on the yolk mixtures taken 
after being in storage for several 
months are shown in Figs. 1-6, which 
illustrate graphically the differences 
in the frozen yolks and in the cakes 
made with them. 


No. 3—Sucrose. 























volumes of the whipped yolks, the 
batter, and the baked cakes are tab- 
ulated in Table III. 

All cakes except No. 1 were of 


good quality. Cakes from Sample 
No.1 contained poor grain and 
numerous tunnels and had an abund- 
ance of yolk particles showing in the 
cut surfaces. Cakes made from 
Sample No. 2 contained a few yolk 
particles. Those from Samples Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 had a less rich crust color 
than Nos. 4, 5 and 6. The cakes made 
from yolks packed with the stand- 
ardized invert sugar had greater size 
and were of better quality. 

Results tabulated in Table II sub- 
stantiate those concurrently obtained 
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in commercial practice. The “frozen” 
yolk mixtures containing invert sugar 
were practically free from core; 
thawed quicker; had less separation 
of water and softer lumps; and re- 
gaine| shell-egg consistency sooner. 
Egg users and egg packers may be 
interested to know why this happens. 
Consciously or otherwise, they often 
follow the natural law which states 
that substances dissolved in water 
lower the freezing point of the water 


tion of the solids and the formation 
of ropy lumps, such as occur in plain 
yolks. The moisture remaining in 
the solids keeps them in a softened 
condition so that they can readily 
regain their original consistency by 
reabsorbing the frozen moisture as it 
thaws. One explanation of why the 
yolks containing added sucrose were 
inferior is that the osmotic pressure 
of the dextrose and levulose in invert 
sugar is 1.75 times that of an equal 





develops mold, whereas 72-75 per 
cent invert-sugar solutions never 
develop mold. 

In addition to the explanations given 
in the preceding paragraphs for the 
improvement in the frozen yolks and 
for the convenience in quicker thaw- 
ing and reconditioning, the reasons 
for the benefits obtained in bakery 
goods, ice cream and other food 
products are interesting. Much of 
the value secured from egg yolks 


... +. AND CAKES MADE FROM THEM ( siaatejier) 





No. 4—Sucrose—Invert Sugar. 















No. 5—Invert Sugar-Sucrose. 
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and seemingly do so, according to the 
same principles that determine the 
osmotic pressure that the substance 


will exert. In other words, the 
osmotic pressure which a substance 
will exert is a measure of its influence 
on freezing points and the extent of 
this influence can be calculated from 
molecular weights of the dissolved 
substances, 
Invert sugar exerts a_ relatively 
high osmotic pressure and sufficiently 
wers the freezing point of water 
contained in the yolks to prevent a 
Portion of it from freezing out. 
lus it permits more moisture to 
‘main in the solids and prevents 
"eversible precipitation or coagula- 
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weight of sucrose; dextrose and 
levulose each have about one-half the 
molecular weight of sucrose. 

The increased osmotic pressure is 
valuable, too, in that it inhibits bac- 
terial growth and spoilage. Syrups 
of high concentration are effective 
preservatives and are used in many 
food products for this reason. In 
this respect combinations of invert 
sugar and cane sugar are desirable, 
as they form syrups of exceptionally 
high density. Although considerable 
growth-inhibiting properties have 
been attributed to glycerin, tests have 
shown that a glycerin solution com- 
posed of 50 parts of 75 per cent in- 
vert sugar and 50 parts of glycerin 
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No. 6—Invert Sugar. 

















their lecithin 


from 
As the lecithin in freshly broken and 
separated yolks can be readily dis- 


comes content. 


facilitates their 
incorporation and uniform distribu- 
tion in batches. But when packs are 
made with nine parts yolks and one 
part sucrose, the lecithin is coagu- 
lated, whereas it is not coagulated 
by like quantities of either levulose 
or dextrose. When yolks are packed 
with 10 per cent standardized invert 
sugar, containing equal parts of dex- 
trose and levulose, they do not have 
their lecithin content injured and 
tests indicate that they give excellent 
results when used in bakery goods 
and other food products. 


persed in water, it 
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“Saving” 


task. 
cent saving in production costs. 


It Pays to 


Know Your 


30,000 bushels 
wheat, cutting lubrication expense 
in half, systematizing the pur- 

chase of supplies, fixing the responsibil- 

ity for routine duties, and employing 
labor more intelligently are only a few 
of the benefits resulting from an imper- 

sonal analysis of a Western flour mill’s 

operations and the blueprinting of each 

Incidentally, there was a 40 per 


of 





PLANE OPEL ALIONS rx: 


BY A FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


F GREATEST interest, I be- 
() lieve, is our method of obtain- 

ing what we call “standard 
procedure.” Contrary to what might 
be expected, it was found that the 
procedure to be outlined for certain 
operations could be most effectively 
obtained by working backward. 

Each department was dealt with 
and was considered separately from 
all other departments. With but a 
general idea obtained from the de- 
partmental foreman of the operation 
to be covered, and its relation to the 
functioning of the entire department, 
the analyst outlined the operation un- 
hampered by any preconceived notion 
of what should or should not be done 
by the operator. 

All large-scale industries have spe- 
cialization by task; milling is no ex- 
ception. To one familiar with all the 
phases of milling it is obvious that 
many of the operations or elements 
of them would be considered not im- 
portant enough to mention. How- 
ever, since this work was begun to 
portray every step, no matter how 
minute, in the production of flour in 
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our mills, the outlining was done by a 
man totally unacquainted with mill- 
ing procedure. His task was to find 
the answers to the traditional ques- 
tions: what, when, where, who, why, 
and how. 

All operations having a_ similar 
character have been grouped into di- 
visions known as “majors,” which 
are subdivided into sections termed 
“minors.” As an example, the ap- 


parently simple task of drawing 
wheat (major) has the following 
subdivisions (minors): determina- 


tion of hole-slides to use; setting of 
slides into predetermined milling 
bins; opening valves under tanks; 
balancing scale; obtaining and record- 
ing grain weights. 

Each “minor” is confined as closely 
as possible to the functioning of a 
single employee, and his title is writ- 
ten opposite the listing of the head- 
ing of the minor on the title sheet 
for the respective major in which it 
is grouped. From a series of cor- 
responding minors, the majors are 


determined. Finally, at the conclu- 
sion of “procedure” of a department, 
all of the majors in each department 
are listed on one type of sheet and 
from them are derived the functions 
of the respective departments. 

Each sheet is typed and suhmitted 
to the departmental foreman for his 
approval. If he objects to any phase 
of the procedure, a check is promptly 
made, and if work is not being per- 
formed by the employee according to 
original instructions, a prompt re- 
vision is made. This blueprinting 0! 
factory method and procedure is by 
no means an end in itself, nor 1s 1 
inflexible to change or improvement. 
Precisely the opposite is the cas¢. 
“When we find the particular pro 
cedure difficult or awkward to de 
scribe on paper,” says the analyst ™ 
charge of this work, “we immediately 
suspect room for improvement.” For 
example, we found that the informa: 
tion on the wheat sample ticket filled 
in by the car sampler was rewritten 
no less than ten times as the wheat 
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sample was passed around to differ- 
ent departments for testing purposes. 
Each time this information was 
copied in the laboratories and else- 
where, there was a potential hazard 
of mistake, to say nothing of the time 
involved in this unnecessary clerical 
work. Asa result, we devised a sam- 
ple ticket in duplicate composed of 
several parts. This ticket, once filled 
out by the car inspector, served all 
needed purposes as the sample passed 
through the plant. In such cases as 
this, “standard procedure” is rad- 
ically different from the original 
methods used. 

Fixing responsibility for particu- 
lar tasks has been the major benefit 
of “standard procedure.” Results 
from this source have been far- 
reaching. We found the grain de- 








operators took out grain but had no 
knowledge of the quantity placed in 
tanks. As a result no one could be 
held responsible for grain shortage. 
One year, under the old plan of hit- 
or-miss operation, we discovered a 
shortage of 30,000 bu. of wheat, but 
were unable to fix the cause of the 
shortage. Under “standard proce- 
dure” we have had no shortages to 
contend with. 

This lack of fixed responsibility we 
found in other departments. In the 
oiling of bearings and equipment, we 
found that foremen were unfamiliar 
with what each oiler was doing and 
how the bearings were oiled. Oilers 
used their own judgment and usually 
the slogan was “give it plenty” or 
“do as other oilers have done.” The 
result was inefficient lubrication or 


partment foreman unloaded grain 
and tanked it, but was unaware of 
what was taken out. The milling 


excess oiling that meant mopping up 
waste oil from floors. 
tion job was thoroughly analyzed, 


The lubrica- 


and when “standard procedure” was 
adopted we found our lubrication ex- 
pense cut in half. Such savings can 
legitimately go into the pay of men 
according to the service they perform 
for the plant. This incident helped 
our men to realize that wherever they 
could cut cost, they made their own 
jobs that much more secure and the 
wage potentiality higher. 

What was true of lubrication was 
true also of machinery cleaning and 
maintenance. No scheduled routine 
had been provided, and the result was 
that one crew depended on another 
to do this periodic job; too often it 
was neglected. Sometimes a minor 
adjustment of routine makes an ap- 
preciable difference. In outlining 
procedure for unloading grain it was 
found that, due to the railroads spot- 
ting cars of both sacked and bulk 
grain at their convenience, it was 
necessary to carry a large crew of 


Pages from “Standard procedure,” illustrating the manner in which the two “majors,” 
one from the production department and one from the inspection department, are broken 


down into “minors.” In effect the 


constitute the duties of each employee. 














STANDARD PROCEDURE 
INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Code 9-4 19 12 E’ 
Follow-Up 12 10 4-5 


4. Receive Reports of Chemical Analysis 
A. Receive: From Laboratory Chemists at Chief Inspector's 
desk with results of the particular analysis requested on any 
flour or cereal sample by Inspection Department. The follow- 
ing reports are to be received as specified: ; 
1. Protein Slip: Duplicate of Protein Chemist’s working 
slip, containing results of analysis for: 
a. Composite samples: Of daily flour run, not later than 
12 M. on day of sample delivery. 
b. Special samples: Delivered at various times during day, 
to be received not later than 4 hours after sample delivery 
for samples delivered before 1:30 P.M., and by 11 A.M. of 
following working day for samples delivered after 1:30 P.M. 
bs Moisture Slip: Containing results of moisture analysis 
or: 
a. Composite samples: Of daily flour run, to be received 
not later than 12 M. of day of sample delivery. 
b. Special samples: Delivered before 2:30 P.M. to be re- 
ceived not more than 3 hours after sample delivery, and 
after 2:30 P.M., not later than 10:30 A.M. of following day. 
3. “Expansion Baking’ Form: Containing results of vol- 
ume absorption and flour color tests for: 
a. Composite samples: Of daily flour run, to be received 
not later than 1 P.M. of day samples are delivered. 
b. Special samples: On which this test is requested, to be 
included on first report for composite samples that time of 
samples delivery to Laboratory will permit. 
4. “Flour Laboratory Report’”—Form 46: Containing results 
of analyses for all samples delivered on previous day on 
which baking test and/or ash determination has been made, 
and to show protein and moisture of wheat draw samples 
for the wheat mix from which each flour sample has been 
en Information to be listed after the following cap- 
ions: 
a. Lab. No.: Series number of the sample. 


b. Brand Name of flour brand. 
c. Mill: Number of the mill on which product was manu- 
factured 

From 


1, “Day’s run,” for regular composite samples. 
2. Source of sample, for samples from outside. 
3. “Whse”’ for Warehouse samples. 
e. Moisture: Per cent moisture of flour sample. 
f. Protein: Per cent protein of flour sample. 
8. Ash: Per cent ash of flour sample. 
h. Absorption: Amount in grams of yeast mix used for 
the dough. 
1. Volume: Volume of loaf, in cubic inches for expansion 
loaves, and in cubic centimeters for A.C.C. pup loaves. 
]. Color: 
1. Dry: Color of flour. 
2. Loaf: Color of loaf. 
k. Dry Gluten: Nothing. 
eat: 
1. Dry: Per cent moisture of wheat draw sample. 
2. Tempered: Per cent moisture of wheat taken ahead 
of the rolls. 
3. Protein: Per cent protein of wheat draw sample. 
= Remarks: Any special remarks relative to the quality 
of the flour, and name of wheat mix to he ground on the 
respective mill on following day. 
n. Signature of Baking Chemist. 
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Dept. Acct. Maj. _ 








30 SETS 


Standard Procedure Code 10 19 1-15 
Flour Milling Depart- Follow-Up 14 6 8-9 
ment 
Responsibilities 
( 22. Clean Departmental Buildings and 
Major 4 Equipment; Maintain and Distribute 
| Cleaning and Lavatory Supplies. 
Minor 


Performed by 


Sweepers 


Head Miller 


j 
Foreman Miller 1 to be washed; wash windows 
Departmental Employee | 

f 

12. Pick up garbage and junk; handle 

Hall Sweeper { sweepings 
Sweeper (for the floor) /{ 13. Clean fire-hose reels; keep hoses 
: in operating condition 
Head Miller f 14. Air-clean mills and headhouses 
Foreman Miller aren 
Departmental Employee | 15. Follow-up 


DEPT. ACCT. MAJ. MIN. 
¢ bo 


(1. Clean entrance to mill, offices, halls, 
stair-wells, viaducts, and Humphrey 
|} elevators. 


2. Clean Nos. 1 and 2 mills. 


3. Clean 3-4-5 mills, and northeast 
corner of 6th floor, feed mill 


4. Clean No. 1 HH, Ist floor to 7th 
floor, inclusive, and drier. 


5. Clean No. 2 HH, 1-A floor to 7th 
floor, inclusive, and top of square 
storage 


6. Clean No. 1 and No. 2 locker rooms 
and issue lockers and keys 


7. Clean lavatories and drinking foun- 
tain. 


8. Maintain supply of, and distribute, 
cleaning materials in lockers and sup- 
ply stations 


9. Dispose of oil rags, garbage, and 
sweepings 


10. Maintain supply of. and distrib- 
ute, liquid soap, toilet paper, towels 
and flour packers’ and guide suits 


11. Determine and designate windows 
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men to handle sacked grain, which, 
or course, requires more time and 
men than does bulk unloading. We 
took the matter up with the railroads. 
They readily agreed to segregate the 
bulk cars from cars with sacked 
grain. This reduced our unloading 
cost by nearly half. 

Sometimes different departments 
in the plant fail to cooperate or to 
coordinate their operations. We 
found that excess cost in one depart- 
ment was caused by an improper 
functioning in another. It had been 
taken for granted that it was not 
feasible to schedule the bringing of 
products to be packed to the shipping 
department at a definite time. As a 
result extra men were kept available 
to take care of the product when it 
arrived. In outlining this particular 
procedure, we discovered that noth- 
ing was to prevent proper scheduling 
of product to the packing depart- 
ment. This coordination of operation 
released men for other work, except 
for the known peak-load hours of the 
packing department. 


Tasks May Be Simplified 


At other times it was the faulty ar- 
rangement of work and equipment 
that slowed up processes and in- 
creased costs. “Standard procedure” 
revealed these sore spots. We had 
assumed that packs of ten bales of 
ten sacks each per hour per man was 
standard output. On one particular 
packing job four men produced this 
standard output. Time studies re- 
vealed faulty arrangement of equip- 
ment and resultant waste motion. 
Furthermore, the work was so un- 
evenly distributed that one man was 
doing more than the others. As a 
result of the job analysis a corner 
was cut off the table or platform 
under the packing tube on which 
sacks rested while being filled. That 
enabled the scale to be brought close 
to the packing tube. The sewing- 
machine head was then moved adja- 
cent to the scale and the storage plat- 
form at the end of the conveyor belt 
was enlarged to make the work more 
convenient for the baler, whose job it 
is to pack ten sacks into a burlap bale 
and sew by machine. These changes 
enabled three employees to pack 52 
bales (520 sacks) per hour, as com- 
pared to the former output of 40 
bales (400 sacks) per hour. 

These are just a few instances to 
show what “standard procedure” has 
accomplished in our plant.. When 
new methods are devised, either at 
the suggestion of our rank and file 
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employees or by our research depart- 
ment, our procedure is changed to 
meet the changing conditions. When 
obvious improvements in method and 
routine have been made, and “stand- 
ard procedure” is completed for a 
particular department, it is issued by 
a “follow-up” man. A copy is placed 
in each department as well as copies 
of supplements when issued. Pro- 
vision is made for the easy location 
of even the smallest detail of an oper- 
ation, which is no small advantage in 
view of the apparently independent 
operations which every department 
has. This is done by means of code 
identification stamped at the top of 
each sheet with four headings: 
“Dept.,” “Acct.,” “Maj.” and “Min.” 
Under “Dept.” is typed the number 
of the department; under “Acct.” is 
the cost accounting number; under 
“Maj.” is the number of the major 
covering a series of operations; and 
under “Min.” is the number of the 
minor covering the operation itself. 
The department number is identical 
with the number in the standard cost 
code, as are other classification num- 
bers, with that of the major cor- 
responding to the class of work 
listed on the code for standard costs 
and that of the minor corresponding 
to the job number. 


Places Responsibility 


The advantage of listing the dif- 
ferent designations of the employees 
for each task on the major title sheet 
permits prompt and definite placing 
of responsibility for any unfulfilled 
task. In addition to placing respon- 
sibility, “standard procedure” pro- 
vides a method of coordinating all the 
departments and their respective 
functions into one extensive process. 

After all, the basic cost of produc- 
tion is the big factor of successful 
operation. Not only do the reports 
of the “follow-up” man reveal ad- 
herence to “standard procedure,” or 
failure to adhere, but they give actual 
cost figures of current operations. 
These figures, compared to standard 
costs established, tell me exactly the 
degree of efficiency in the plant. It 
is the day-to-day cost figures that are 
important. End-of-the-year tabula- 
tions are just so much water gone 
over the dam. I am more interested 
in establishing standards of cost that 
enable me to judge the justification 
for expenditures before they are 
made. We are vitally interested in 
discovering duplications, lagging op- 
erations, unbalanced routine that in- 
crease the cost beyond reason. 


In addition to other advantazes, 
this compiled record of “standard 
procedure” assures that no employee 
carries his job in his head, so that a 
substitute, in case of illness, or a new 
employee need not stumble along in 
the dark until he learns the ropes by 
the trial-and-error method. Also there 
can be no misunderstanding as to 
what a particular job is and who is 
supposed to do it. In return the in- 
dividual employee has a better con- 
ception of the whys and wherefores 
of his job and its relation to the rest 
of the plant. 

With routine duties and functions 
carefully detailed on paper, the oper- 
ator, the foreman, the superintendent, 
and other executives can make an 
intelligent study of an operation or a 
series of operations with a view to 
improving procedure or _ method. 
When certain improvements are rec- 
ommended and adopted, they become 
a matter of record, and are not 
pigeonholed for future reference. 
Also it helps to assure a workman 
that he will get the credit if one of 
his suggestions or innovations is 
adopted as good practice. Change of 
routine is not dependent on the ver- 
bal instructions, which may or may 
not be adequately presented or under- 
stood. As a matter of fact, to state 
an operation in cold type is to invite 
an analysis that almost invariably re- 
sults in improvement. 


Permits Equalization of Labor 


With virtually a plan and specifi- 
cation for each department and each 
operation at my fingers’ tips, I am 
able to analyze variations in employee 
capacity, govern compensation ac- 
cordingly, or bring about equalization 
of labor that makes for greater effi- 
ciency. Such procedure stimulates a 
better employee morale because all 
are placed on an equitable basis and 
favoritism is much less likely. It also 
aids to prevent any one employee 
being loaded down with more work 
than he can do well. If he is unable 
to follow his given routine, the mat- 
ter is checked. Overloading any et 
ployee is to invite slipshod work. 

Under such a plan no routine cam 
be slighted during stress periods, 
hence undue equipment breakage and 
wear and tear are minimized. 

Having established standards o 
routine, of time and of cost, they até 
used as a check on the adopted pro 
cedure. This is done in each depart 
ment. However, once each month am 
inspector is sent through the plant t° 

(Turn to page 242) 
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Why 


ge-hreaking 


Is Not Yet 
Automatic 


PPROXIMATELY 2 per cent 
of expertly candled eggs con- 
tain imperfections which are 

likely to pass undetected unless the 
eggs are broken under the scrutiny of 
the trained human eye. Also, there 
is the problem of separating the egg 
meats from the shells, which thus far 
has defied machine builders. 

For these reasons, both separation 
and inspection have been assigned to 
a department in the new Best Foods, 
Inc., plant at San Francisco, in which 
crews of two, four and six men 
break eggs by hand as a part of plant 
routine. In this department as many 
as 50,000 shelled eggs per day are 
broken for use in making mayon- 
naise. 

The eggs, which have been candled 
the previous evening by the poultry 
dealers who supply them, arrive at 
the plant by motor truck in 30-doz. 
cases on the morning of the day they 
are opened. Even with this assur- 
ance of freshness, the plant takes no 
chances on an imperfect egg getting 
into the mayonnaise. The process of 
hand-breaking eggs, used in the plant 
for several years, is believed to pre- 
vent the presence of any inferior ma- 
terial in the egg ingredient, largely 
because rigid inspection is practiced 
at all times. 

This inspection is made possible by 
the nature of the table on which the 
88s are opened. It is fitted with two 


One job in 

food processing 
where the 
machine has not 
yet displaced man 


trays, or “baskets,” of Monel metal, 
equipped across the middle with a 
knife edge in a vertical plane to re- 
ceive the breaking blow. Adjacent 
to these trays is a hole in the table 
top through which the empty shells 
are dropped into the refuse can. When 
a tray is full (it holds not more than 
six eggs), it is tilted by hand, so that 
the contents flow into the inclined 
trough, shown in the foreground of 
the illustration. Thus, with only six 
eggs in the tray, the contents can be 
inspected continually; if imperfec- 
tions show up, either they can be re- 
moved or the contents of the tray 
can be dumped into the refuse can. 


Two Men Work at Each Table 


One of the two trays and one of 
the two troughs is used by each of 
two operators, who stand on opposite 
sides of the table. The trough is 
divided into two sections. The upper 
part is a wide, shallow depression 
from which the larger shell frag- 
ments can be removed quickly and 
easily. The lower part is a kind of 
settling basin about 2 in. wide and 
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3 tit. 


deep, where the smaller shell 
fragments, less likely to be seen, can 


settle to the bottom. The wooden 

paddle is used occasionally to empty 

the contents of the settling basin, 

from which the shell fragments which 

have settled out can then be removed. 
$g8s Are Screened 

From the breaking tables the liquid 
egg material goes to screens with a 
mesh of 20 per inch, where any re- 
maining shell particles or fibrous mat- 
ter are removed. 

Fully manned breaking crews fill 
10-gal. metal receiving cans at the 
rate of 700 Ib. per hour, thus produc- 
ing about 5,000 lb. of fresh egg in- 
gredient in an 8-hour day. 

Shell eggs are used in this plant 
because of the proximity of ranches 
where large quantities of fresh eggs 
are always available at reasonable 
prices. The price, which varies with 
the season, ranges from 17 to 30 
cents or more per dozen. Only large 
eggs are used, because the labor cost 
of handling is lower than for small 


eggs. 
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By B. WILLARD COOK 


Toronto, Canada 


They were a tough proposition for this 


bakery engineer . . . But he made the 
ladies eat “bought” cake and like it . . . And 


cut a little bonus cake for himself besides 


ES, cake is one food specialty 
, which is still far from fool- 
proof. I found that out. Least- 
ways, you never know what sort of 
trouble you are heading into when 
you want to launch a new product in 
the cake line. By and large, the bread 
bakers don’t know what grief is. 
Standard materials, standard meth- 
ods, standard machinery — result: 
standard loaves. Sure, the bread 
game might not be as simple as that, 
but you can at least keep the factory 
under technical control. You never 
heard of standard cakes, though. 
Suppose you start with an alleged 
“approved” recipe for kitchen cake 
—plain cake. Take 144 times every- 
thing for a trial batch and go through 
the motions as directed. Will you get 
a gross of approved plain cakes? 
You will not. This cake-baking, let 
me tell you, is still pretty much of an 
art, with just a pinch of science here 
and there. But you can eliminate a 
lot of the guesswork, provided you 
don’t try to modernize the whole in- 
dustry overnight. Stick to one or 
two cakes, and you can build them to 
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order, with every step in the process 
rationalized. I found that out, too. 

Cake-making was beneath my 
dignity a few years ago. My job 
was with the Southern Bakery, a 
modern establishment which served 
a river town of around 200,000 with 
some superior bread. As bakery en- 
gineer, I figured I was doing a man’s 
work pretty well. When they men- 
tioned cakes to me I began thinking 
of a pastry chef or maybe a home 
economics graduate. Well, I soon 
learned different. The simplest cake 
is a mighty interesting manufactur- 
ing problem, and it’s not the kind 
you can solve entirely in the labora- 
tory, either. Common sense helps 
as much as chemical analysis. A 
little quiet spying on the untrained 
help will sometimes shoot elusive 
trouble, too. And you can get in- 
volved in some serious scientific re- 
search besides. 

The rumors on the cake develop- 
ment were confirmed by Colonel 
Batter personally, owner of the 
bakery. They had figured things out 
this way: Long ago the trade 








“We never eat ‘boughten’ cakes; 
they contain chemicals” 


educated housewives into buying 
baker’s bread. = Factory-produced 
loaves are sold in every town and 
hamlet at around 7 cents a pound. 
Now why not introduce machine- 
made cake to the home on the profit- 
able basis of 50 cents the pound? 
Corner bakeries, with “home” cook- 
ing, were getting some of the avail- 
able business, but “bought” cakes 
were still not prominent on family 
marketing lists. 

The Colonel’s instructions were 
definite. ‘“We commence with one 
cake,” he told me. “We want it 
plain, but delicious, with simple but 
restrained dignity. Above all, it must 
be uniform. Outside of that, you 
have a free hand to get cake No. | 
in production. Your cut to begin 


with will be a cent a cake.” And 
that’s where we started, the bakery 
to make housewives eat ‘“hought 


cake and like it, and I to bake a little 
bonus cake for myself. 

The first wave of my free hand 
was in the direction of the corner 
bakeshop and the pastry chef. The 
former operator of a one-man bake- 
shop, name of Hans, was installed as 
our stylist and artisan on cake, and 
I let him get busy on a small batch 
from his best recipe. He hadnt 
been in the place many hours before 
I discovered why the Colonel's plans 
were so cut and dried, and why 
was asked to put Hans on the pay- 
roll. Hans and the Colonel had beet 
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having periodic talks for some 
months. The corner bakeshop had 


heen doing nicely as long as Hans 
could sell each and every cake with 
his personal autograph and guaran- 
tee. While the production line in- 
cluded one bench, one oven and one 
showcase, Hans had prospered. As 
3oon as he tried expanding the busi- 
ness, the customers began to drift 
away. The larger the batches, the 
more frequent the complaints. Hans 
therefore dropped his idea of in- 
dependent promotion and had been 
endeavoring to have the Southern 
Bakery finance a chain of Hans shops 
around town. The company didn’t 
bite, but it grabbed his idea and 
traded him a job for it. 

Anyway, I was in charge. I didn’t 
know much about Hans except that 
he was some success as a practical 
cake baker and had a lot of ex- 
perience. He boasted no technical 
training and confessed that his cakes 
went haywire as soon as he tried 
making more than a dozen at once. 


/ 0 - 
$s 14 
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tough and tender textures. Sales 
managers for patented ingredients 
were prompt with advice. We were 
told that Elastex shortening would 
put a two-way stretch into the dough; 
that Sunrise baking powder was sure 
fire, or that Triplex flour was just 
what we needed. I got tired of those 
people. 

The limit was a Mr. Marcell, who 
was sure our cakes lacked eye appeal, 
the same to be injected with color 
powder or created with silver pills 
planted on the icing. “Boules,” he 
called them, available in sizes O00 
to 4. 

“Mr. Marcell,” said I, “we aren’t 
interested in pills. All we are after 
is a regular run on plain, tasty cake.” 
Undismayed, Mr. Marcell proceeded 
to draw me pictures showing the 
difference in shape between boules 
and lentilles and batonnets and other 
sorts of tinsel for frosting. Boules, 
of course, were what we would need 
for plain cake. Losing patience, I 
said: “‘Mr. Marcell, when we start 








“Pills to me; boules to you. 


| knew nothing about cakes, but I 
igured I qualified on fundamental 
principles and familiarity with bakery 
machinery. Together we ought to 
make a good cake-baking team. 

It took me less than a week to 
realize that there is more to “engi- 
heered cakes” than mechanical stir- 
Ters and traveling ovens. You can 
get uniform concrete with a power 
mxer, but you can’t turn out good 
cakes by the same slapbang methods. 
I tried to translate the baking-trade 

something measurable 


Jargon into 
about rich and lean mixtures and 





ad 


Good Morning.” 


decorating our cakes, we will use 
silver pills. Pills to me, and boules 
to you. Good morning.” 

The next move was to compare a 
few recipes. The leavening ingred- 
ient was the one that set me think- 
ing. I noticed that the formulas 
from the Elastex people specified 
Elastex shortening, but any kind of 
baking powder; those from the Sun- 
rise company called for Sunrise 
baking powder and any kind of 
shortening. Maybe the reason grand- 
mother’s cakes were generally suc- 
cessful was because she used a leaven- 
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ing agent of known action, instead 
of any baking powder, a surprise 
package of uncertain strength and 
action time. That caused some read- 
ing about baking powders, and I was 
able to distinguish fast acters with 
tartrate, slow acters with alum, and 
double acters with both. We ana- 
lyzed every ingredient the same way, 
and finally wrote a formula which 
meant something. 

Even Hans, a pastry cook for a 

lifetime, admitted there were things 
about the business he didn’t know. 
He talked a lot about having his 
cakes “‘set’’ properly. His only ex- 
planation of the “setting” process 
was that a rich cake requires a hot 
oven, which didn’t enlighten me. 
Library research revealed that high 
temperature at the start of the bake 
bursts the starch grains, which absorb 
the fat. 
Thus a rich cake requires a higher 
initial temperature for fast absorption 
of the large quantity of shortening. 
That’s why a rich cake comes out of 
a cold oven tough and dry. I went 
over all that with Hans and he seemed 
impressed. 


“Cakes Easy to Make?” 


In about a month we thought we 
were making a cake well enough to 
send samples around to picked house- 
keeper consumers for appraisal. We 
gave them the cakes and asked them 
for candid opinions on their pal- 
atability. The returns were scarcely 
flattering. That the cakes were too 
dry and tough was the commonest 
complaint. “We were beating some- 
thing out that the housewife tried to 
put in.” One lady of fixed opinions 
would not even look at our “trash.” 
“T never eat ‘boughten’ cakes,” said 
she. “They contain chemicals.” 
Doubtless baking powder and cream 
of tartar were not on her list of 
“chemicals.” 

First we hearkened to the critic 
who thought we were whipping the 
personality out of our cakes, or some- 
thing. In our angel cake, the mix- 
ing problem sifted down to the chief 
constituent, egg white. ‘The easy 
mistake is to whip the albumen dry, 
thereby making the cakes tough. 
Trying to standardize the mixing, we 
chilled the egg white and we warmed 
it. Some batches we merely flicked 


Huh!! 


and others we threshed soundly. The 
results were nearest uniform when 
we started with albumen at shop 


temperature and ran the mixer at 
medium, constant speed, for about 
five minutes. Then we started fold- 
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ing in flour. We used a 20-qt. mixer 
and did the whipping at 1,000 r.p.m. 
The requirements might differ for 
some other machine. Hans was the 
one who decided on the “about five 
minutes.’ He whipped for good 
volume, but started the flour while 
the foam was still moist. 

Next -we had to bake to the satis- 
faction of our sample housewives. 
They didn’t want the cakes raw and 
they didn’t want them dry and crusty. 
In other words, they had to be neither 
underbaked nor overbaked. Hans 
knew what the public wanted, but his 
cakes came out tougher than little 
angels ought to be. The mixing and 
baking, however, seemed to Hans to 
be exactly right. That meant I had 
to watch a batch go all the way 
through the plant. Well, there were 
no departures from routine up to the 
point where Hans started snatching 
cakes from the traveling oven to cut 
and try. “Done,” said he, and walked 
away. I stuck around. It was plain 
that the cakes were getting an extra 
“do” of radiated heat after they 
emerged from the oven. I made 
Hans check on it. It amounted to 
an extra ounce of water a cake—a 
serious overbaking. 


Cake No. 1 Is Finally Ready 


Southern Bakery’s cake No. 1 
(angel) went out first with the bread 
drivers, and the reception was 
thoroughly disappointing. More 
people than we thought for refused 
to eat “boughten” cake, no matter 
how good. So Colonel Batter and the 
sales manager and the quite useful 
Hans and | went into conference. 
Why wasn't an angel cake offered by 
Southern as salable as an inferior 
vake in the Hans bakery shop? The 
answer was prejudice, but a prejudice 
we would exploit rather than destroy. 

The tactics were simple. The 
corner shop which Hans used to run 
came “under new management.” We 
fixed it up as Bunny’s Cake Store, 
specializing on home-made angel 
cake. We didn’t swear it was home- 
made on the premises. The flour 
barrels and kitchen ware were left 
in plain sight as scenery. Sure 
enough, the ladies with the market- 
ing lists were soon calling at Bunny’s 
just as they had been calling on 
Hans, on their way to the butcher’s 
and the grocery store. The next 
move, of course, was substations 
about town for Bunny’s main store. 
We didn't even pretend to bake on the 
premises by that time, because cake 
No. 1 had taken hold, and nobody 
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asked what factory it came from 
or whether it contained chemicals. 
We taught ourselves a couple of 
other tricks after we got into regular 
production. One had a factory angle, 
another pit that Hans fell into. 
Periodically, Bunny’s passed on com- 
plaints of tough texture, which didn’t 
encourage repeaters. I had to check 
and double check on several batches 
before I got to the bottom of that 
mystery. Hans missed it because it 
was his first experience with quantity 
production. I missed it because I 
did my laboratory experimenting 
with shell eggs, broken one at a time. 





Ladies with marketing lists were soon 
calling at Bunny's. 


In the plant we used canned egg 
white. Canned albumen separates into 
watery and gelatinous parts, with 
the latter sticking to the can. Hans 
said that the gummy white whipped 
up to normal volume. I told him to 
use all gelatinous albumen in one 
batch, and the cakes came out tough. 
That meant a new item in the in- 
structions. Canned egg white had 
to be stirred like paint for uniform 
results. 

The other find was made when we 
were satisfied with our quality but 
weren't too happy about production 
costs. It was a straight piece of 
chemical research. I had the labo- 
ratory try a number of stunts to in- 
crease the volume whipped from our 
expensive egg whites. Funny thing, 
but we found the volume the small- 
est, other conditions the same, with 
the albumen at normal pH. When 
we varied the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration a trifle, up or down, before 
whipping, we got a substantial in- 
crease in volume, and hence more 
cakes per egg, with an appropriate 
saving. However, again we found 
ourselves flirting with trouble. Un- 
less the finished batter was slightly 
acid, the cake crumb was not as white 
as our customers wanted. 

Southern’s cake No. 2 was a fried 





job—in other words, a doughnut. 
It was scheduled to appear in two 
plain. 
Doughnuts were simpler than angel 
cake and the routine was much easier 
By the time we had 
the automatic frying machine installed 
we were ready to submit the Colonel 
a range to pick from, any of which 
From the 
assortment of color and crust and 
richness and flavoring he chose what 
he thought would catch the local 
and announced what the 
It wasn’t 
a cent a unit this time, but it made 
us feel we were still part of the busi- 


models only, sugared and 


to standardize. 


we knew we could make. 


market, 


doughnut bonus would be. 


ness. 


The optimism didn’t last long, 
Just as we were counting 
our first profits on No. 2 we had 
complaint calls on angel cake from 
the Bunny depots all over town. 
“Tt tastes 
fatty, and not very wholesome fat 


however. 


“Its the icing,“ they said. 


at that. Get some fresh butter.” 


We started checking, but this time 


we didn’t get anywhere. 


It was the shortening people who 


got us out of that jam. Their man 
happened around while we were still 
scratching our heads. The icing had 
been absorbing odors 
doughnut frier. Inclosing the dough- 
nut department and ventilating it 
were the only sure remedies. We 
should have tumbled to it ourselves, 
but I guess our olfactory nerves were 





Hans was a good cake baker but had 
no technical training. 


fatigued with frying smells. We 
stopped production on No. 2 while 
the carpenters got busy, and- -presto! 
—No. 1 regained its appetite-appel 


immediately. 
I think we did our share toward 
raising “bought” cake in public 


esteem. We handled only two prod- 
ucts, but we got them on a controlled 
basis. Maybe cake-baking is a luxury 
trade, but we found money in it any- 
way. 
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Are Housewives 


ntelligent Buyers of hoods? 


OW intelligent are modern 
H housewives as buyers of food? 

Do they recognize their diffi- 
culties in buying? Do they use the 
guides available in buying intelli- 
gently? These are questions which a 
recent study of food buying habits 
carried on in the department of home 
economics of the University of Mis- 
souri has attempted to answer. 

In spite of the fact that they either 
buy or direct the buying of a very 
large percentage of the foods pur- 
chased by their families, we must 
come to the conclusion, if Missouri 
housewives are representative of all 
housewives, that they are unobserv- 
ing or uninterested or just plain 
ignorant about food buying problems. 

The unfamiliarity of Missouri 
housewives with brands was pointed 
out in a previous article.* They also 
show a lack of knowledge of the in- 
formation given on the labels of 
foods. Methods which they use in 
designating quantity and qualities of 
toods desired indicate a similar lack 
of information. Apparently few are 
accustomed or able to describe spe- 
cifically the foods they buy. 

It might be assumed that they 
would be interested in reading what 
is on the labels of foods, since two- 
thirds of the housewives said they 
Preferred to buy food, other than 
fresh food, in packages. But appa- 
tently they are not. 

Three-fourths of them said they 
tead the labels on packaged foods. 
In order to find out what they knew 
about the information found on la- 
bels, they were asked to state what 
they looked for on the labels of a list 
of selected foods each of which 
usually carries some specific informa- 
tion on the label in addition to brand 
and weight. Sixteen per cent of 
those who said they read the labels 
Could fot naine a single point to look 


* 
17 h000 INDUSTRIES, April, 1934; pp. 170- 


and 


JESSIE V. COLES 


Department of Home Economics, 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


for on the labels of any of the foods! 
Less than 45 per cent indicated more 
than one point for which to look. 

3rands were looked for more fre- 
quently than any other type of infor- 
mation, from 5 to 25 per cent looking 
for the brand on the labels of the dif- 
ferent foods. Next to brands, form 
or composition was most frequently 
looked for. However, with the ex- 
ception of three foods, less than one- 
tenth of the housewives examined 
labels for such information. 

The number who looked for name 
of producer ranged from none to 3 
per cent. The replies also indicated 
that litile attention is given to weight 
of contents. Some home makers said 
they looked for information which, 
in so far as can be determined by 
close observation, is never given on 
the labels of the foods listed. 

The number of units desired 
usually was given by less than one- 
half of the housewives when they 
made out detailed market orders. 
They used type of container—as bot- 
tle, sack, package—to designate quan- 
tity more frequently than any other 
method. Standard terms for indicat- 
ing size of containers were used by 
only a few, even when such terms are 
generally available. They apparently 
are much more accustomed to use 
such terms as “large,” “small,” 
“square,” and the like. Weight and 
measure were used by less than one- 
half of the housewives in cases where 
this method of indicating quantity is 
the only one available. 

Little or no attempt was made by 
the majority of housewives to de- 
scribe the qualities of foods. Some 
depended on brands, while a few 
others used variety, form, size and 
price to indicate quality. Non-stand- 
ard terms were used much more com- 
monly than the standards terms, even 
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By JULIA NICHOL AMBURGEY 


when standard terms were available. 
Apparently many houswives do not 
recognize their difficulties in buying 
foods. One-third of the Missouri 
housewives studied either said they 
had no difficulties in buying or did 
not answer the question. ‘Thirteen 
per cent said they had difficulties, but 
could not tell what they were when 
asked to name them. Some indicated 
that they would have no difficulties if 
they had more money to spend. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables and 
meats were considered most difficult 
to buy. “Staple” foods and canned 
foods were considered least difficult. 
Approximately 30 per cent said that 
they found canned foods least diffi- 
cult to buy. This is interesting, since 
those who have studied food-buying 
problems carefully consider canned 
goods difficult to buy intelligently. 
Evidently experience in keeping 
house does not make housewives 
more intelligent in buying foods. In 
this study, little or no correlation be- 
tween their experience and informa- 
tion was found. The housewives 
who had kept house for long periods 
of time seldom showed a_ better 
knowledge of how to buy than did 
the younger home makers who had 
had less experience as buying agents. 
On the whole, the urban house- 
wives studied showed more intelli- 
gence regarding buying than did 
those of the rural group. A larger 
portion of them answered the ques- 
tions as asked. They were more 
alert to available methods of indicat- 
ing quantities and qualities of foods. 
This slightly superior information of 
urban housewives may be due to the 
fact that they do somewhat more of 
the buying than do the rural house- 
wives and more frequently go to the 
market. They also produce fewer of 
their foods at home. Perhaps re- 
tailers in cities are more careful to 
give information to buyers than those 
in the rural areas. 
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Better [nspectionControl\ 


The Lights Flash the Mold Count 
and the Tomato Sorters Change Their Pace 





Tumble switches in laboratory 
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@® A BANK OF FOUR LAMPS 
located in the sorting room and 
controlled by switches in the 
laboratory enables the control 
chemist to signal mold counts to 
the sorters. 


¢ 


@® FEEDING OF TOMATOES 
to the sorting belts is regulated 
according to the mold count. 
The forelady sets the adjustable 
timer and switch to signal that 
more or fewer tomatoes are 
wanted. A blinker lamp is over 
each tomato dump. 
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By ARTHUR 
Chief Chemist, 


E. SCHILLER 
E. Pritchard, Inc. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


Inspection which is unnecessarily close will increase costs through 
slowing down production. It is important for all hands to know and 
understand what they are doing in order to achieve the most economical 


results. 


But even more important is it to flash them an instantaneous 


warning when they are not keeping up to company standard.—Editor. 


HERE is nothing remote about 

the laboratory control of the 

Bridgeton (N. J.) plant of E. 
Pritchard, Inc. By a flip of the 
switch the control chemist communi- 
cates the results of his mold count to 
inspectors on the tomato-sorting 
belts. By another—a time switch— 
the speed of feeding the tomatoes 
onto the belts is regulated. If the 
mold count is too high, fewer toma- 
toes go through and the sorters ex- 
amine them more thoroughly. If the 
count is lower than it need be, oper- 
ations are speeded up and unneces- 
sary retardation of production goes 
out of the window. 

Effective as it is, this control sys- 
tem comprises nothing more compli- 
cated than a few signal lights with 
their circuits and switches. A bank 
of four colored lamps, so located in 
the sorting room that they may read- 
ily be seen by all the women along 
the sorting belts, notifies these inspec- 
tors whether the mold count is low or 
high and by how much. A blinker 
lamp over each tomato dump com- 
municates the control chemist’s mes- 
sage that the rate of feeding must be 
changed and indicates whether it 
ought to be faster or slower. 

On the four lamps for signaling 
mold count, one indicates a count of 
0 to 10 per cent ; the next, a count of 
10 to 20 per cent; No. 3, 20 to 30 
per cent; and the fourth, 30 to 40 per 
cent. When all are lighted, it means 
the count is over 40 per cent, which 


is much too high. Four tumble 
switches installed in the laboratory 
near the microscope control these 
lamps. And as soon as the control 
chemist has made a mold count on a 
batch of tomato pulp or purée, he 
reaches over and snaps the switch 
corresponding to that particular 
count. 

The blinker lights controlling rate 
of feeding are operated through an 
adjustable timer box and_ switch 
which is located near by so as to be 
convenient for the individual in 
charge of the inspection force. If the 
mold count is too high, the timer is 
adjusted to blink the lights slowly 
and the workers dump fewer toma- 
toes onto the sorting belts. If the 
count is low, the timer is set for fast 
blinking and operations speed up. 

This coordination of rate of feet 
ing with closeness of inspection gives 
accurate mold-count control. 

Realizing that efficient sorting ' 
the keynote of quality in the finished 
product, the Pritchard plant has al 
ways given much attention to the 
tomato-sorting belts, making im 
provements 
year to year. Nearly every feasible 
plan has been tried, and in the ! 
season the signal plan was put ” 
effect. The results have been exc 
lent. Not only is the control chemi 
able to maintain almost any desit’ 
mold count but the sorting is mo 
efficient when not retarded by ™ 
necessarily close inspection. 
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@TUMBLE SWITCHES near 
the control chemist’s microscope 
enable him to signal the sorting 
room as soon as he has made the 
mold count. 
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@®LIGHTS OVER THE 
SCRTING tables now keep all 
hands informed on the thorough- 
ness of the sorting. If all lights 
flash on, the mold count is over 
40 per cent and that means every- 
one is to get busy and do a closer 
job of inspecting and sorting. 
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® TOMATO SORTING as per- 
r formed before the days of signal- 
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purcing SPACE SCASOMINE on 4 ( 


By LLOYD A. HALL 


Consulting Chemist 
Chicago, Ill. 


seasoning meats and meat prod- 

ucts, spice-oil emulsions or liquid 
seasonings have several definite ad- 
vantages over ground spices. These 
advantages have been recognized by 
meat packers and sausage makers and 
have resulted in the replacement of a 
large quantity of the ground spices by 
spice-oil emulsions. 

A spice-oil emulsion, as it is being 
offered to the meat industry at the 
present time, is not, as some have 
believed, a bottled chemical. It is a 
liquid product—an emulsion—made 
from the concentrated essences of dry 
spices or the essential oil of spices, 
and a small quantity of it contains 
many times the flavoring value of an 
equal weight or volume of the whole 
spices. 

It is being used for flavoring pickle 
brines, catsup, bakery products, 
mayonnaise and other food products 
which require spice or essential-oil 
flavors as well as for seasoning meats. 

When spice oils are used in place of 
the whole spice, a saving can be 
effected with very little change in the 
spice flavor. One great advantage in 
the use of spice-oil emulsions is that 
there are no color effects introduced. 
This factor is particularly noteworthy 
in the case of sausage products. The 
objectionable black spots common to 
some sausage, and said to be intro- 
duced into these products by the 
tannin contained in the ground spices, 
are eliminated. The essential oil of 
the spices contains no tannin. Also 
a uniformity of flavor and quality is 
assured, as sufficient oils for the 
entire season’s production can be 
carefully blended at one time. 

For seasoning meats, spice-oil 
emulsions are used in a simple man- 
ner: The required quantity, which 
has been determined as ranging from 


Abstracted from a paper presented at 
American Chemical Society convention in 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 10-15, 33. 
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4 to 5 oz. per 100 lb. of meat, is 
measured out, poured on the mass of 
meat, and rapidly and thoroughly 
mixed in. 

For sausage making the emulsion 
can be supplied for practically any 
type by matching the ground-spice 
formula which has been used. 

From Table I one can readily see 
that a small quantity of essential oil 
or oleoresin will replace the whole 
spice. This fact becomes more sig- 
nificant as there appears to be no 
difficulty in matching various ground- 
spice formulas. A great many for- 
mulas have been duplicated with 
essential oils made into emulsions and 
in practical use appear to give a 
smoother and better balanced flavor 
to the meat product. Cooking and 
smoking tests indicate that no more 
of the flavor is lost by volatilization 
than when ground spices are used. 
The elimination of such non-aromatic 
matter as starch, dirt, leaves, husks, 
bark and tannin makes a decided im- 
provement in the color and appear- 
ance of the product. 

Spice-oil emulsions for seasoning 
meats was first offered to the meat in- 





dustry only a little more than six 
years ago. Since then many im. 
provements have been made as a re. 
sult of research work done on these 
products. Emulsions were found ty 
be more suitable and more efficient 
for flavoring purposes than essential 
oils because of their thorough and 
uniform incorporation. Also they 
were found to retain their flavoring 
value to a greater degree than do the 
essential oils of the spices during the 
cooking or smoking process. How- 
ever, it was not a simple matter to 
make a spice-oil emulsion with the de- 
sired properties. 

In the manufacture of spice-oil 
emulsions for meat products, such 
emulsifying agents as gelatin, egg 
yolk, pectin, gum arabic, gum acacia, 
gum tragacanth, locust-bean gum, 
casein, starch, Irish moss, agar-agar 
and albumins, together with various 
combinations of them, have been used. 
The most satisfactory and_ stable 
emulsion has been produced, how- 
ever, with a combination of gum 
acacia and gum tragacanth in the pro- 
portions of 1 oz. and 14 oz. respec: 
tively per gallon of emulsion. 
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Experiments have shown that the 
best emulsions have a pH range of 
420 to 4.60 and that these emulsions 
over a period of four months have 
very little separation (Tables IV 
and V). 

To enhance the keeping qualities 
and stability of the emulsions, treated 
water is used. The hydrant water is 
first filtered through an alum-and- 
gravel filter and then is treated in an 
ozone water purifier which supplies 
6 mg. of ozone per liter of water. 
The treatment gives practically a 
sterile water. No chemical preserva- 
tives are used in the manufacture of 
these emulsions; if careful sanitary 
conditions are observed in the manu- 
facturing operation, none is needed. 

Emulsions, whether prepared in the 
laboratory or in commercial practice, 
usually contain dispersed globules 
of very different diameters. The 
process of subsequently reducing 
these globules to an approximately 
equal diameter many times smaller 
than the average previously attained 


- Alsberg?® has a process of emulsi- 
fication by which he produces a stable, 
homogeneous flavoring emulsion con- 
sisting of a solution of an excipient 
as gum arabic and glycerin in water. 
His emulsion is completely filled with 
minutely subdivided globules of a 
characteristic material and a negative 
filler by homogenizing at a pressure 
of 3,500 to 4,000 Ib. per square inch. 

Spice-oil emulsions are being manu- 
factured satisfactorily with the use of 
both homogenizers and colloid mills. 
In fact, it is necessary in the produc- 
tion of commercially satisfactory 
spice-oil emulsions that the finishing 
process be either homogenizing or 
colloidizing. 

In this connection it is interesting 

(Turn to page 225) 





TABLE II 


Summary of the Advantages of Spice- 
Oil Emulsions for Seasoning Meats? 
1 — Greater uniformity of quality and flavoring 


value. 
2—No color added, or, substances which would 


TABLE III 


Typical Formulas for Meat Seasoning. 
Standard Formula for Frankfurters 





Oil of MMOD e. .6k ccc cccccas 40 cc. 
CUIGRNUINEN ses ccc ccssccccece 120 cc 
Oil of Coriande®.......ccccccccce 10 cc. 
Oil of marjoram................ 5 ec. 
OIROE CIONAMIOR «5 556.6 vec veces 2 ce. 
Oleoresin ginger................ 5 cc. 
Oleoresin capsicum............. 45 ce. 
Gum tragacanth................ 1} oz 
2 Ee eee 1 oz. 
OO Ae ae ae er ee to make | gallon 
Weak acid or alkali solution...... to give proper pH. 
Standard Formula for Pork Sausage 
CHEGRGOIDG eS oo 6. c:ccccwdsiccckens Ys 02 
CUR OE IIE ion ocd cccccccccces 3 oz. 
Oil of ginger........... 4 oz. 
0 eee 1} oz 
Oil of marjoram were 4 Oz. 
Oleoresin capsicum............. 3 oz. 
Guns tragseanth...... 6. -cccsccs 1} oz 
CHUMEMOMOINGS 65 ose Sas cdvsircose 1 oz. 
, ee eee to make | gallon 
Weak acid or alkali solution...... to give proper pH. 





TABLE IV 


pII Values for Some of These Emulsions. 


Sample Emulsion pH Value* 
Lg Sl errs Pre ere er 4.58 
POPE CWE ONEBD.c 5. 6 ccccccscdeeennes 4.44 
Pork (without sage)..........ceeceeee 4.27 
bo dS re 4,35 
Dip th yo |, oy Se Per Pre 4.32 
Pramkttiviet NO. 9. . ccccccccesccecanss 4.49 
Premetierteh NOES. acco isc cescenccnes 4.57 


*pH Values were determined on a Welch Hydrogen- 
Ion Apparatus using a Quinhydrone electrode. 








oe the emulsion is termed homogen- cause color disturbances, other than the natural TABLE V 
ization, and the resulting product is color of the spice oils and oleoresins. 
° . 3 — Less bulk in storage. ice-Oi 
called a homogenized emulsion.? In 4— Tse weight in shipping. pII Values of cM neomaaa Spice-Oil | 
; 5 — No danger of mold formation. ¢ " 
recent years the advent of colloid 6— No loss in flavoring — by exposure in pack- P - Pie tiiieatis 
i ibiliti j hile being stored. Sample p Separation in 
mills opened up new possibilities es 7 — No starch is introduced into the product. ING Rec cc cceaesens 4.83 4 days 
preparing finely dispersed and stable | 8—Easeofhandling. MR. ovens 5.75 2days 
: : 9 — Cost, compared to equivalent spice value, is less. OS Sere 5.03 4 days 
technical emulsions. 10 — Entire flavor is available immediately. NOGA, cnccencces By 3 days 
TABLE VI 


TABLE I 


A Comparison Between the Strength of Whole Spice and the 
Essential Oil of the Same Spice! 2 


Pounds Spice 
ee ee 
Wie Mimento berries................0-.00-ceecess 
URINE, occ ccc ccc cecsesercceece 
Wr Meinmomesed..............0...ccccccccees a 
MMU OORM, ok. esses cccesscssusccvcerers 


100 Cinnamon, Ceylon...................ecceeee 
100 Coriander seed...............+-.00-.ceceseee 
- och Aiden Sy EES a ae ee enone ere 

Estragon herb (tarragon)................-.++- 
., | SS (rr rere 


Ns oc nat caccccecccsveccceeevs 
ce vicvuse vcs 
MRNA... oa ccc c cc cccecececces ; 
100 Thyme, white French.................0.e200- 
ee eet, ns vou guncneed 
MRM OMINS......... s+. 0cs+.cccccccacccecece 
i tat ag ee aR 
RE i aS ee IS HIND 
2 ne 


Equivalent to 


Pounds Oil i 
2% Solution gum karaya 


Chicago city hydrant water of Nov. 22, 1928 
Distilled water.......... 
Filtered and ozonized water 
27% BOWMMIOW FUN TTASACANEN, 006 occ cece sccrcccvsenssers Pe one 


pH Values of Water Used, and of Gum Solutions. 


MARA 
i) 





“ic y 2G BONGO GUNE ECORIRS «00.0066: exis cna da wendententedentenneos 50 
.e 2 
ee I 
; TABLE VII 
aE , Results of Bacteriological Investigations Conducted During the 
ee 2} Development of These Emulsions. 
5 
aS ; Specimen Bacterial Count 
ae I Frankfurter emulsion No. 1335-C...............0 00 0e 5,000 per ce 
v y Frankfurter emulsion No. 1338-O............05000000 200 per cc 
e 5 IE ora oa, oo 5 ga kre ean He asta Hearne esate 200 per cc 
y. Noss os craic cedinne ct eed es sikeemaveneees 200 per cc 
ae 2 BOISE. oc ocr ccvscccrndsiosie err eer erry cre 1,000 per cc 
2 Chicago city hydrant water............2.c0ee005 200 per cx 
ie 1 Filtered and ozonized water..............0-0000ec0eee 10 per ex 
+ 2} Ground coriander spice................. 75,000 per gram. 
ps = Ground decoricated pepper............ : 75,000 per gram.(a) 
ae ‘ Ground nutmeg,......0.-ccccerccccesececscncces 50,000 per gram. 
-e y Rubbed Dalmatian sage............ a 5,000 per gram.(b) | 
° 4 Emulsions tested two weeks after their manufacture. 


5 Oleoresin 
5 Oleoresin 


(b) Numerous molds. 





(a) Numerous spore formers. 





ee 
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a—Ist stage c 
b—2d stage 


—3d stage 
d—4th stage 


German Cockroach (‘Croton Bug’’) 


e—Adult 


f—-Adult female with egg case 


Controlling Goc 


NLY four out of the several 
hundred identified species of 
cockroaches are commorily en- 


countered in the food plant. These 
are, by ordinary names, the: Amer- 
ican, Australian, German and Orien- 
tal. Structural points common with 
all four of them are: their heads are 
always bent beneath the central sec- 
tion of their bodies, thus giving the 
appearance from above of an insect 
without eyes. They all possess two 
long, slender antennas (feelers), six 
slender legs trimmed with sharp 
spines, and bodies that are uniformly 
oval and very flat—or thin. Most of 
them are rapid in their movements 
and become very restless when dis- 
turbed. They bite and chew their 
food, are quite liberal in their choice, 
and customarily remain hidden except 
at night or in a subdued light. 

The American cockroach (clock or 
water bug) is about one and one-half 
inches long when full grown, has a 
reddish brown color, is very active, 
and can fly. Its growing period from 
egg to adult is about one and one-half 
years, after which it may live for an 
equal length of time. As a rule it 
favors the lower, darker, and more 
moist parts of the plant, such as: 
sewer traps, boiler rooms and pipe 
tunnels. However, because the adults 
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Not Difficult 
In Any Plant 


By HARRY STINER 
Albany, N.Y. 


may wander for comparatively great 
distances and the females frequently 
carry their egg capsules with them 
until about ready to hatch, small 
nests of from ten to twenty-five 
young ones are likely to be encoun- 
tered in most any damp part of the 
building. 

The Australian cockroach is very 
similar to the American in color and 
general habits. The adults average 
a little smaller than the American and 
their habitats are more distinctly of a 
tropical nature. This roach will fre- 
quently be encountered in the South- 
ern States and may be the predomi- 








They are easy to kill, have 

definite habits and _ habi- 

tats, and breed in localized 
places 








Photograph from U. 8. Bureau of Entomology 


g-—Ege case, enlarged 
h—Adult with wing spread 


roaches 


nating species in certain localities, 
but it has not as yet ventured far 
north. 

The German cockroach (Croton 
bug) is about one-half to five-eighths 
inch long when full grown, is of a 
yellowish brown color with two black 
spots on top at its fore end. It is 
very active; although able to fly, it 
seldom does. Nests of this species 
may be encountered in or near any 
moist spot in the plant, but as a rule 
these cockroaches choose sections that 
are somewhat warmer than does the 
American variety, and can seemingly 
thrive in much drier localities when 
other things are favorable. The fe- 
males always carry their capsules of 
about twenty-one eggs with them 
until nearly ready to hatch—usually 
within six to twelve hours. Because 
of this, also perhaps because of its 
small size, the German roach usually 
is considered the most difficult one o! 
all to control. Its growing period 's 
about six months, after which it may 
live as an adult for six to twelve 
months longer. 

Oriental roaches (black beetles) 
are about one inch long when full- 
grown, are shiny dark brown or black 
in color, and are comparatively slow 
in action. The adult females ar 
wingless, and the wings of the mai 
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are very short. Neither can fly. They 
usually choose much drier nesting 
places than the American or German 
varieties, and, as a rule, are less cos- 
mopolitan, preferring to keep to 
themselves in the less frequented 
parts of the building. They will often 
be encountered in storerooms, in 
warehouses, or, on warm nights, 
ground the building outside. They 
are not as universally distributed as 
the other varieties and seldom as 
plentiful, although in some localities 
they may be the major pest. 

Taking food plants as a group, 
cockroaches may be considered the 
most universal pest of all. They nest 
when possible in dark, damp places 
and multiply rapidly. Their nests are 
always musty, foul-smelling spots and 
usually are inaccessible to ordinary 
cleaning methods. Being nocturnal 
in habits, they generally remain under 
cover during the day, but emerge in 
full force at night. They move rap- 
idly and the adults will travel con- 
siderable distances; running at ran- 
dom over any and all food materials, 
tables, and machinery they encoun- 
ter. Their bodies are always covered 
with bacteria, molds, and putrid ma- 
terial from their nests which they 
freely distribute over and through 
whatever they touch. The quantity 
of food they actually consume is of 
little importance compared to what 
they ruin with their filth and odor, as 
their food in large part consists of 
small particles which have fallen to 
the floor or have lodged in corners 
and cracks of uncleaned tables, ma- 
chinery, and other equipment. 


American cockroach (‘‘water bug’’) ; 
a—from above; b—from below. 
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@ When sanitary practices are ob- 
served in a food plant, microorgan- 
isms do not have an opportunity to 
multiply; rodents and similar plant 
pests do not have ready access to 
food materials; foreign, obnoxious 
odors are absent; and in structural 
details the plant is a praiseworthy 
source of the foods we eat. 


@ Yet sanitation is not all that is 
required to keep a plant free from 
destructive pests. There are insect 
pests upon whose activities sanita- 
tion is little or no curb. They find 
their way into the best appointed 
plants and, unless combated by sys- 
tematic housekeeping, will remain, 
multiply and inflict much damage. 


@ Without some knowledge of their 
appearance, their habits, and prefer- 
ences, and of the most appropriate 
or customary methods of dealing 
with them, the operator will often 
be at a disadvantage in his work, 
and indefinable losses may obtain. 


@ In this and following articles each 
type or group of pests that are com- 
monly encountered in food plants 
will be discussed. Also what is 
generally considered the most effec- 
tive or popular method for their 
control will be given. Aside from 
the bacterial group and rodents, 
which will be dealt with separately, 
they will be listed in their relative 
importance so far as is possible. 


While cockroaches may be consid- 
ered unsanitary in every sense of the 
word, general cleanliness will not 
always result in a satisfactory control 
unless accompanied by some effort to 


Photograph from U. S. Bureau of Entomology 


attack them in their nests. Their 
food requirements are so meager and 
their taste so universal it is almost 
impossible to starve them out by 
keeping the plant well cleaned and 
sanitary. 

In hunting for cockroach nests— 
which should always be done at 
night—the age or size of the speci- 
mens encountered is a very good 
index. Newly born roaches of any 
species will always be found within 
a few inches of their home. As they 
grow their ranging field expands until 
all identity of their source is lost. 
The adults may frequently be en- 
countered in comparatively clean, dry 
places where there is no evident in- 
ducement whatever. Although the 
adult females do often carry their egg 
capsules around and may occasionally 
drop them in some dry place, the 
young are certain of extinction if no 
water can be reached. 

As to favorite locations for nest- 
ing, only moisture can serve as a 
guide. Each plant will contain cer- 
tain spots more attractive than others 





Australian Cockroach 
(natural size) 


and the only answer is hunt for them. 
Where two or more varieties infest 
the same plant—which is often the 
case—the smaller types usually will 
choose the upper sections, while the 
larger ones will favor the basement. 
However, this is not always the case, 
as two varieties may occasionally be 
found in the same location and with 
their nests only a few inches apart. 
Control measures for all domestic 
cockroaches are essentially the same. 
The most effective and by far the 
cheapest method, when possible, is to 


close all openings that lead to their 
nests. This procedure is not always 
entirely practicable, however, and 
such places as cannot be filled must 
be cared for by other means. Regular 


(Turn to page 242) 
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The following definitions and standards for food products have 
been adopted as a guide for the officials of this department in 
enforcing the food and drugs act. These definitions and stand- 
ards include those published in S. R. A., F. D. 2, revision 3, and 


those adopted May 12, 1933. 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. |, 1933 


HESE DEFINITIONS are so framed as to exclude sub- 
stances not mentioned in the definition and in each instance 
imply that the product is clean and sound. 





II. VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
D. Condiments (Except Wines and Vinegars) 


b. FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


1. A flavoring extract® is a solution in 
ethyl alcohol of proper strength of the 
sapid and odorous principles derived 
from an aromatic plant, or parts of the 
plant, with or without its coloring 
matter, and conforms in name to the 
plant used in its preparation. 

2. Almond extract is the flavoring 
extract prepared from oil of bitter 
almonds, free from hydrocyanic acid, 
and contains not less than 1 per cent 
by volume of oil of bitter almonds. 

2a. Oil of bitter almonds, commercial, 
is the volatile oil obtained from the seed 
of the bitter almond (Amygdalus com- 
munis L.), the apricot (Prunus armen- 
taca L.), or the peach (Amygdalus per- 
sica L.). 

3. Anise extract is the flavoring ex- 
tract prepared from oil of anise, and 
contains not less than 3 per cent by 
volume of oil of anise. 

3a. Oil of anise is the volatile oil 
obtained from the anise seed. 

4. Celery-seed extract is the flavoring 
extract prepared from celery seed or the 
oil of celery seed, or both, and contains 
not less than 0.3 per cent by volume of 
oil of celery seed. 

4a. Oil of celery seed is the volatile 
oil obtained from celery seed. 





*Revision 4, Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements, Food and Drug, No. 2, issued 
August, 1933, by Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


®*The flavoring extracts herein described 
are intended solely for food purposes and 
are not to be confounded with similar 
preparations described in the Pharmacopeia 
for medicinal purposes. 
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5. Cinnamon extract, cassia extract, 
cassia cinnamon extract, is the flavoring 
product prepared from oil of cinnamon, 
and contains not less than 2 per cent by 
volume of oil of cinnamon. 

5a. Oil of cinnamon, oil of cassia, oil 
of cassia cinnamon, is the lead-free vola- 
tile oil obtained from the leaves or bark 
of Cinnamomum cassia (L.) Blume, and 
contains not less than 80 per cent by 
volume of cinnamic aldehyde. 

6. Ceylon cinnamon extract is the 
flavoring extract prepared from all of 
Ceylon cinnamon, and contains not less 
than 2 per cent by volume of oil of 
Ceylon cinnamon. 

6a. Oil of Ceylon cinnamon is the 
lead-free volatile oil obtained from the 
bark of the Ceylon cinnamon (Cinnamo- 
mum zeylanicum Nees), and contains 
not less than 65 per cent by weight of 
cinnamic aldehyde and not more than 10 
per cent by weight of eugenol. 

7. Clove extract is the flavoring ex- 
tract prepared from oil of cloves, and 
contains not less than 2 per cent by 
volume of oil of cloves. 

7a. Oil of cloves is the lead-free 
volatile oil obtained from cloves. 

8. Ginger extract is the flavoring ex- 
tract prepared from ginger, and con- 
tains in each 100 cubic centimeters the 
alcohol-soluble matters from not less 
than 20 grams of ginger. 

9. Lemon extract is the flavoring ex- 
tract prepared from oil of lemon, or 
from lemon peel, or both, and contains 
not less than 5 per cent by volume of 
oil of lemon. 
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Definitions and Standards 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 


9a. Oil of lemon is the volatile oil ex- 
pressed, without the aid of heat, from 
the fresh peel of the lemon (Citrus 
limonia Osbeck), with or without pre- 
vious separation of the pulp and peel. 

10. Terpeneless extract of lemon is 
the flavoring extract prepared by 
shaking oil of lemon with dilute alcohol, 
or by dissolving terpeneless oil of lemon 
in dilute alcohol, and contains not less 
than 0.2 per cent by weight of citral 
derived from oil of lemon. 

10a. Terpeneless oil of lemon is oil 
of lemon from which all or nearly all 
of the terpenes have been removed. 

11. Nutmeg extract is the flavoring 
extract prepared from oil of nutmeg, 
and contains not less than 2 per cent 
by volume of oil of nutmeg. 

lla. Oil of nutmeg is the volatile oil 
obtained from nutmegs. 

12. Orange extract is the flavoring 
extract prepared from oil of orange, or 
from orange peel, or both, and contains 
not less than 5 per cent by volume of 
oil of orange. 

12a. Oil of orange is the volatile oil 
obtained, by expression or alcoholic solu- 
tion, from the fresh peel of the orange 
(Citrus aurantium L.), and has an opti- 
cal rotation (25 deg. C.) of not less than 
+95 deg. in a 100-millimeter tube. 

13. Terpeneless extract of orange is 
the flavoring extract prepared by 
shaking oil of orange with dilute alcohol, 
or by dissolving terpeneless oil of orange 
in dilute alcohol, and corresponds in 
flavoring strength to orange extract. 

13a. Terpeneless oil of orange is oil 
of orange from which all or nearly all of 
the terpenes have been removed. 

14. Peppermint extract is the flavor- 
ing extract prepared from oil of pepper- 
mint, or from peppermint, or both, and 
contains not less than 3 per cent by 
volume of oil of peppermint. 

14a. Peppermint is the leaves and 
flowering tops of Mentha piperita L. | 

14b. Oil of peppermint is the volatile 
oil obtained from peppermint, and com- 
tains not less than 50 per cent by weiglit 
of menthol. 

15. Rose extract is the flavoring ¢ 
tract prepared from attar of roses, with 
or without red rose petals, and contains 
not less than 0.4 per cent by volume of 
attar of roses. 

15a. Attar of roses is the volatile ol 
obtained from the petals of Rosa dama- 
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scena Mill., R. centifolia L., or R. mos- 
chata Herrm. 

16. Savory extract is the flavoring ex- 
tract prepared from oil of savory, or 
from savory, or both, and contains not 
less than 0.35 per cent by volume of oil 
of savory. 

16a. Oil of savory is the volatile oil 
obtained from savory. 

17. Spearmint extract is the flavoring 
extract prepared from oil of spearmint, 
or from spearmint, or both, and con- 
tains not less than 3 per cent by volume 
of oil of spearmint. 

17a. Spearmint is the leaves and 
flowering tops of Mentha spicata L. 

17b. Oil of spearmint is the volatile 
oil obtained from spearmint. 

18. Star anise extract is the flavoring 
extract prepared from oil of star anise, 
and contains not less than 3 per cent by 
volume of oil of star anise. 

18a. Oil of star anise is the volatile 
oil distilled from the fruit of the star 
anise (Jllictum verum Hook.). 

19. Sweet basil extract is the flavor- 
ing extract prepared from oil of sweet 
basil, or from sweet basil, or both, and 
contains not less than 0.1 per cent by 
volume of oil of sweet basil. 

19a. Sweet basil, basil, is the leaves 
and tops of Ocimum basilicum L. 

20. Sweet marjoram extract, mar- 
joram extract, is the flavoring extract 
prepared from the oil of marjoram, or 
from marjoram, or both, and contains 
not less than 1 per cent by volume of 
oil of marjoram. 

20a. Oil of marjoram is the volatile 
oil obtained from marjoram. 

21. Thyme extract is the flavoring ex- 
tract prepared from oil of thyme, or 
from thyme, or both, and contains not 
less than 0.2 per cent by volume of oil 
of thyme. , 

2la. Oil of thyme is the volatile oil 
obtained from thyme. 

22. Tonka extract is the flavoring ex- 
tract prepared from tonka bean, with or 
without one or more of the following : 
Sugar, dextrose, glycerin. It contains 
not less than 0.1 per cent by weight of 
coumarin extracted from the tonka bean, 
together with a corresponding propor- 
tion of the other soluble matters thereof, 

22a. Tonka bean is the seed of 
Coumarouna odorata Aublet (Dipteryx 
odorata (Aubl.) Willd. ). 

23. Vanilla extract is the flavoring 
extract prepared from vanilla bean, with 
or without one or more of the following : 
Sugar, dextrose, glycerin. It contains 
in 100 cubic centimeters the soluble 
matters from not less than 10 grams of 
the vanilla bean. 
23a, Vanilla bean is the dried, cured 

tuit of Vanilla fragrans (Salisb.) Ames 

V. planifolia Andr.), 

. intergreen extract is the flavor- 
ing extract prepared from oil of winter- 
green, and contains not less than 3 per 
cent by volume of oil of wintergreen. 
Oil of wintergreen is the volatile 


oil distilled from the leaves of Gaultheriu 
procumbens L. 
c. MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


Mayonnaise, mayonnaise dressing, 
mayonnaise salad dressing, is the semi- 
solid emulsion of edible vegetable oil, 
egg yolk, or whole egg, a vinegar, and/ 
or lemon juice, with one or more of the 
following: Salt, other seasoning com- 
monly used in its preparation, sugar 
and/or dextrose. The finished product 
contains .not less than 50 per cent of 
edible vegetable oil. 


E. Edible Vegetable Oils and 
Fats 

1. Edible fats and edible oils are such 

glycerids of the fatty acids as are 


recognized to be wholesome foods. They 
are dry, and sweet in flavor and odor. 








@ Beginning with the January, 1934, 
issue, Foop INpustRIES has been publish- 
ing each month the federal definitions 
and standards covering the principal 
foods. “Meat and Principal Meat Prod- 
ucts,” “Milk and Milk Products,” 
“Grain Products,” “Fruits and Vege- 
tables,” “Sugars and Related Substances” 
and “Spices” have been covered. The 
remaining sections will be published as 
rapidly as available space will permit. 


@ Study them and see if they can be im- 
proved and that they cover the foods 
you manufacture. Make your recom- 
mendations to the Food Standards 


Committee of the Department of Agri- - 


culture. Also, be prepared to attend the 
public hearings that will follow the 
enactment of a new law and to take a 
hand in formulating definitions and 
standards for the foods you do or may 
want to manufacture. 


@ Copies of these definitions and stand- 
ards can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Address your re- 
quest to W. S. Frisbie, Chairman, Food 
Standards Committee, Food and Drug 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.—Editor. 








2. Cacao butter, cocoa butter, is the 
edible fat obtained from sound cacao 
beans (seeds of Theobroma cacao L. or 
other closely related species ), either be- 
fore or after roasting. 

3. Coconut oil, copra oil, is the edible 
oil obtained from the kernels of the 
coconut (Cocos nucifera L. or C. bu- 
tyracea L.). 

4. Cochin oil is coconut oil prepared 
in Cochin (Malabar ). 

5. Ceylon oil is coconut oil prepared 
in Ceylon. 

6. Corn oil, maize oil, is the edible oil 
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obtained from the germ of Indian corn, 
maize (Zea mays L.). 

7. Cottonseed oil is the edible oil 
obtained from the seed of the cotton 
plant (Gossypium herbaceum L.), or 
from the seed of other species of 
Gossypium. 

8. Olive oil, sweet oil, is the edible 
oil obtained from the sound, mature 
fruit of the olive tree (Olea europaea 
| 

9. Palm kernel oil is the edible oil 
obtained from the kernels of the fruit 
of the palm tree (Elaeis guineensis 
Jacq., or 2. melanococca Gaett.). 

10. Peanut oil, arachis oil, earthnut 
oil, is edible oil obtained from the peanut 
(Arachis hypogaea L.). 

11. Poppy-seed oil is the edible oil 
obtained from the seeds of the poppy 
(Papaver somniferum L.). 

12. Rapeseed oil, rape oil, colza oil, is 
the edible oil obtained from the seed of 
the rape plant (Brassica napus L.), or 
from the seed of closely related Brassica 
species which yield oils similar in 
composition and character to the oil 
obtained from the seed of B. napus L. 

13. Soybean oil, soy oil, soja oil, is 
the edible oil obtained from the seed of 
the soybean plant (Soja max. (L.) 
Piper; Glycine soja Sieb. and Zucc.; 
Soja ‘uspida Moench). 

14. Sesame oil, gingilli oil, teel oil, 
benne oil, is the edible oil obtained from 
the seed of the sesame plant (Sesamum 
orientale L.; S. indicum L.; S. radia- 
tum Schum. and Thonn.). 

15. Sunflower oil is the edible oil 
obtained from the seed of the sunflower 
(Helianthus annuus L.). 


F. Tea, Coffee, and Cacao 


Products 


a. TEA 

1. Tea is the tender leaves, leaf buds, 
and tender internodes of different vari- 
eties of Thea sinensis L., prepared and 
cured by recognized methods of manu- 
facture. It conforms in variety and 
place of production to the name it bears; 
contains not less than 4 per cent nor 
more than 7 per cent of ash; and meets 
the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1897, as amended, 
regulating the importation and inspec- 
tion of tea. 

b. COFFEE 

2. Coffee is the seed of cultivated 
varieties of Coffea arabica, C. liberica, 
and C. robusta. 

a. Green coffee, raw _ coffee, un- 
roasted coffee, is coffee freed from all 
but a small portion of its spermoderm, 
and conforms in variety and in place of 
production to the name it bears. 

b. Roasted coffee, “coffee,” is properly 
cleaned green coffee which by the action 
of heat (roasting) has become brown 
and has developed its characteristic 
aroma. 
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BATUVERIES for Motor 





Ample Size and Proper Care Are Requisites 
for Low-Cost Car and Truck Installations 


MPLE size and proper care are 
prime requisites for low-cost 
passenger-car and motor-truck 

storage-battery installations. An 
fleet operator in the food field who 
expects to get the most for his bat- 
tery dollar must be certain of these 
factors. They apply with equal em- 
phasis to large storage batteries used 
to propel electric trucks and to smaller 
batteries for starting, lighting and 
ignition purposes on gasoline passen- 
ger cars and trucks. 


Ample Size Easily Checked 


Ample size is easy to obtain pro- 
vided the purchaser does not attempt 
to cut corners too close in order to 
reduce initial expense. Given the 
known conditions under which the 
battery is to work, the fleet operator 
may calculate the capacity required 
and have his selection double-checked 
by both the vehicle and the battery 
manufacturer. There is no economy 
in the selection of an undersized bat- 
tery, even with a low first cost. The 
amount saved is more than offset by 
a reduced life and a consequent higher 
unit battery cost in addition to in- 
convenience and interruptions in serv- 
ice. 

Battery care is a “horse of a dif- 
ferent color.” It depends almost whol- 
ly upon the vehicle owner or his serv- 
ice force. That capacity which the 
manufacturer builds into his battery 


cannot be taken out of it in service 
by the user unless the latter gives the 
battery that care which the manufac- 
turer intended that it should have. 
Sut what is this important care and 
why is is necessary’. As space does 
not permit of a full exposition of all 
the technical details of battery con- 
struction, charging and servicing, an 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
the storage battery is essential to 











In the Gould Kathanode propulsion battery, 
the retainer is made of finely spun glass 
threads formed into a mat of many layers, 
as shown above. The porosity of the mat 
to permit a full supply of electrolyte to the 
surface of the positive plate is indicated 
by the saucer test of the mat’s capillary 
action, 


rendering that care which is necessary 
for long life and low cost per vehicle 
mile. To the intelligent motor-fleet 
operator the battery must be much 
more than a little black box or com- 
bination of cells out of which an elec- 
tric current may be obtained in some 
mysterious manner. 


The Two Cell Types 


The unit of the storage battery is 
the cell with the battery itself, con- 
sisting of a varying number of cells 
of varying sizes connected together 
to provide varying current capacities. 
The cell consists of two elements or 
plates, a negative and a positive, im- 
mersed in a liquid called the electro- 
lyte, held in a suitable container. 
There are two types of cells. One of 
these is the lead-acid cell, so named 
because the plates of the cell are made 
of lead, and the electrolyte is sul- 
phuric acid. The other cell is the 
Edison, named after its inventor, 
Thomas A. Edison. In it the posi- 
tive plate contains nickel oxide and 
flake nickel and the negative plate 
contains iron oxide. The electrolyte 
is potassium hydroxide. When both 
types of cells are charged, the energy 
of the electric current causes certain 
chemical change$ to take place When 
being discharged, these chemical 
changes are reversed, producing an 
electric current. The storage battery, 
therefore, does not store up electricity, 








Three typical electric-truck propulsion batteries. Left—A group of 
Center—A 12-cell Exide Iron- 


Edison nickel-iron-alkaline cells. 
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clad industrial truck battery. Right—A_ 12-cell industrial truck 
battery made by U.S.L. Battery Corp., Niagara Falls, N. 


Y. 
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_ Typical cell constructions of truck propulsion batteries. From left envelopes and rubber jar; the Gould Kathanode cell with its spun- 
cells to right are shown the Edison nickel-iron cell; two U.S.L. cells, glass retainer mat and the Sturges cell characterized by plates 
ther showing the plate arrangement and method of alternate bridge which extend to the bottom of the rubber jar and acid-resistant 
ities. support; a K.W. cell, showing the plates; wood separators; rubber fiber separators inserted between the plates under compression. 
'$ or 
im- but chemical energy which is capable force. It is measured by the volt. a single cell depends upon the electro- 
tro- of producing electricity. The relationship of these three units motive force and the resistance. The 
iner. Electricity is measured by three of current measurement is expressed electromotive force, or voltage, of a 
ie of units. Conductors offer a resistance in Ohm’s law which states that the cell depends upon the nature of its 
med to the passage of an electric current current strength in any circuit is electrodes, or plates, and is indepen- 
nade through them. The unit of resist- directly proportional to the electro- dent of their shape or size. A small 
sul- ance is the ohm. Current strength is motive force and inversely propor- cell gives the same voltage as a large 
the the quantity of electricity that passes tional to the total resistance of the one of the same kind. 
ntor, a given point in a circuit in one sec- circuit. Expressed differently, the The internal resistance of a cell 
posi- ond. The unit of current strength current strength in amperes equals depends upon the size of its elec- 
and isthe ampere. The driving force that the electromotive force in volts divided _ trodes, their distance apart, and the 
plate sends an electric current through a_ by the resistance in ohms. electrolyte. The internal resistance 
olyte resistance is called the electromotive The current strength furnished by is inversely proportional to the area 
both 
ergy 
rtain 
/hen 
nical 
y an 
tery, 
city, 





The cell assembly of the Sturges battery is seen at the left. plate is shown in the center. At the right is shown the larger 
Note the distinctive fiber separators introduced between the plates Type TL Exide Ironclad cell, as compared with the Type MV A cell, 
under compression. The special construction of the Sturges grid The comparison rule at the right is 12 in. long. 
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Representative starting and lighting bat- 
teries for passenger cars and gasoline 
trucks. From the top down are shown the 
Willard, Prest-O-Lite, Firestone, Globe and 
the Goodrich Electro-Pak designed for pas- 
senger-car service and featured by a cover 
for protection against dirt, water and 
short-circuits caused by dropping’ tools 
across the terminals. 


of the submerged portion of the elec- 
trodes ; the larger the area, the smaller 
the resistance of the cell. The inter- 
nal resistance is directly proportional 
to the distance between the electrodes ; 
the further the electrodes are apart, 
the greater the resistance of the cell. 

When single cells of same voltage 
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are connected in series, or when the 
negative electrode of one cell is con- 
nected to the positive electrode of the 
next, the voltage of the battery is 
equal to the voltage of one cell multi- 
plied by the number of cells. Simi- 
larly, the internal resistance of the 
battery is equal to the internal re- 
sistance of one cell mutiplied by the 
number of cells. 

Thus, with unit cell voltages of 
approximately 2.17 for lead cells and 
1.85 for Edison cells, a variation in 
the number of plates in each cell and 
the grouping of the required number 
of cells in series, batteries of ample 
capacity for any given work can be 
made up. 

From the fundamental lead-acid 
cell consisting of two lead plates im- 
mersed in a solution of sulphuric 
acid, progress in battery design has 
developed a series of plates arranged 
alternately in the cell with an excess 
of one negative plate so that all sur- 
faces of the positive plates may be 
active. All the positive plates in each 
cell are joined by a lead connecting 
strap to form a positive group and all 
the negative plates into a negative 
group. 


Purpose of Separators 


The plates of the two groups are 
kept from contacting each other by 
separators, usually made of wood or 
rubber or both. One side of the wood 
separator is flat and presses against 
the negative plate, while the other is 
ribbed and presses the rubber sheet 
against the surface of the positive 
plate. The separators prevent contact 
of the plates, which would cause a 
short-circuit ; allow circulation of the 
e.ectrolyte; and permit the escape of 
gas formed in the charging operation. 

The lead plates are formed of a 
strong network or frame of lead alloy 
into which the active material is firm- 
ly pressed. This procedure permits 
of the greatest amount of active ma- 
terial in the least space with strength 
to withstand expansion and contrac- 
tion and provide good conductivity 
to the passage of the electric current. 

When the battery is fully charged 
the positive plate is heavily coated 
with lead peroxide and the negative 
plate is pure, spongy lead. When be- 
ing discharged the positive plate 
yields oxygen and becomes coated 
with lead sulphate. The negative 
plate also becomes coated with lead 
sulphate. 

When the battery is charged the 
process is reversed until the current 
has charged the plates sufficiently for 
the greater part of the lead sulphate 
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Plate assembly of the Globe starting and 

lighting battery, showing plates shielded 

by hard-rubber sheets and selected wood 
separators. 


to be decomposed. Further passage 
of current results not in useful chem- 
ical action but in breaking up the 
water of the electrolyte into hydrogen 
and oxygen gas. This gassing should 
be kept to a minimum because it 
tends to force small particles of ac- 
tive material from the plate faces to 
the bottom of the cell as sediment. 
This reduces the life of the plates. 
The gassing also evaporates water 
from the electrolyte, so that addi- 
tional water must be added. 

Charging a lead battery completely 
without excessive gassing or heating 
and keeping the height of the electro- 
lyte always 4 in. above the tops of 
the plates sum up briefly the neces- 
sary care which assures long battery 
life. 


Other Details of Care 


Of course, only direct current can 
be used for charging purposes. The 
polarity must be correct. The posi- 
tive terminal of the battery must be 
connected to the positive pole of the 
supply source. 

In charging, the starting rate 
should be as specified by the battery 
manufacturer and this should be re- 
duced in several steps, to avoid ex- 
cessive gassing and high temperature, 
until the finishing rate has been 
reached. The charge should be con- 
tinued at this rate until the voltage 
and specific gravity have risen to 
maximum values. 

It is better to stop the regular 
charge too soon than to overcharge. 
The current should be reduced if 
excessive gassing begins or the 
temperature rises above 110 deg. F. 

If any cell has a reading higher 
than 1.300 or lower than 1.250 when 
fully charged, it is an indication 0! 
trouble such as a leaky jar, partial 
short-circuit or sloppage. 
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Cutaway showing the plate sizes of the 
three models of the National Battery Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. At the left is the large- 
capacity “Heavy-weight”; in the center, 
the “National,” with performance in excess 
of S.A.E. specifications; and at the right, 
the “Nateo,” used where first cost is the 
major consideration, 


The lead-battery manufacturers 
have made many improvements in the 
design of their batteries to make it 
possible for the user to get long bat- 
tery life. For example, the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., brought out its Exide Ironclad 
propulsion battery, in which the con- 
ventional type of flat pasted positive 
plate is replaced with tubes of finely 
slotted hard rubber. These tubes per- 
mit the electrolyte to reach the ac- 
tive material but prevent the latter 
from escaping by the same means. 
This has increased the battery life 
two or three times. Four years ago the 
same company brought out a Type 
TL cell interchangeable with the Type 
MVA cell, but taller, to give 43 per 
cent greater capacity on the same base 
area. 

The Gould 


Kathanode motive- 
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A Cutaway cell of a 6-volt Exide starting and lighting battery is 
shown at the left. Of the two cutaway views in the center, that 
* the left shows a “HiLevel” Prest-O-Lite battery as compared 
with an ordinary battery. The “HiLevel” battery under normal 


power battery illustrated in this article 
is featured by the use of a spun-glass 
retainer which is strong and flexible 
and yet extremely porous to the action 
of the electrolyte as well as resistant 
to its chemical action. 

The K. W. Battery Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., maker of a sturdy, con- 
ventional type lead battery for electric 
trucks, has for the past 20 years 
specialized on rendering battery serv- 
ice to truck owners without capital 
outlay on the basis of a monthly 
rental or guaranteed monthly expense 
on specified mileage ranges. 

The U. S. L. Battery Corp., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has developed a 
new battery oxide named “Activite” 
to give greater battery capacity and 
longer life. 


Sturges Design Is New 


One of the most recent and revo- 
lutionary developments in lead-bat- 
tery design is contained in the Sturges 
propulsion battery, made by the 
Sturges Multiple Battery Corp., New 
York, N. Y. In the Sturges battery, 
which is illustrated on page 221, the 
ordinary wood or rubber separator is 
replaced by a_ sheet of  speciaily 
treated, highly acid-resistant fiber of 
high porosity which is introduced be- 
tween the plates under compression. 
The fiber forms a complete envelope 
around the plates individually and as 
a whole. This eliminates the shedding 
of the active material and permits the. 
plates to extend to the bottom of the 
jar in the space usually allotted to 
sediment collection. Thus a battery 
of 270 ampere-hour capacity oc- 
cupies the same tray space as a unit 
of 170 ampere hours and practically 
doubles the working hours of the bat- 

















Three examples of heavy-duty starting and 
lighting batteries for truck use. At the top 
is a 12-volt Exide battery assembled in a 
genuine hard-rubber case with adjustable 
handles. In the center is a Goodrich 
heavy-duty truck type. At the bottom is a 
12-volt Prest-O-Lite truck unit. 


tery per cycle without materially in- 
creasing the weight. 

Another feature of the Sturges bat- 
tery is the ability to eliminate the free 
electrolyte above the tops of the 
plates, since sufficient electrolyte is 
absorbed in the fiber insulation to op- 
erate the cell. It is thus impossible 


conditions needs refilling only three times a year. At the ex- 
treme right is a top view of a National battery, showing the 
terminal seal, which, if unbroken at the time of purchase, assures 
the buyer that he is getting a new and unused battery. 
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At the left is one of the new Brockway electrics assembled from 
standard parts and priced, except for the battery, at about the 
same as the complementary gasoline-truck chassis. 
the entire battery at the front of the chassis and the development has been increased 


to lower the level of the electrolyte 
to the point of exposing any of the 
plate surface to injurious sulphation. 
The Sturges plate grids also are of 
special construction, as shown on 
page 221. Sturges batteries may be 
had on either a sale or rental basis. 


Choice of Lead Batteries 


Other lead batteries for starting 
and lighting purposes, as made by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Globe-Union Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; National Bat- 
tery Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Prest-O- 
Lite Storage Battery Corp., Indiana- 
polis, Ind., and the Willard Storage 
Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are 
illustrated on pages 222 and 223. 

Features of the Willard line de- 
signed to give increased battery life 
include thread-rubber insulators with 
six hard rubber ribs; rugged plate 
grids and the highest grade, chemi- 
cally pure oxides. 

Long-life features of the Prest- 
Q-Lite line include improved plate 
oxides and grids_ with 


processes ; 





Before the use of the Tritox automatic charger, the battery on the 
tractor of Dugan Bros., Newark, N. J., had to be changed two 
or three times a week on account of the many tractor and trailer 
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Location of 


beveled rounded corners; ‘“Rubberib” 


_ separators and tapered side walls to 


hold the cell elements firmly in place. 
The Prest-O-Lite “HiLevel” battery 
has additional electrolyte storage vol- 





The Tritox automatic battery charger, by 

means of which the battery may be charged 

without removing it from the passenger 
car or motor-truck chassis. 





horse wagons. 
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lights used. At the right is shown a Neon sign developed by 
the Sarvas Electric Co., New York, N. Y., to replace lanterns on 
It requires a battery but uses very little current. 





of a new parallel-drive rear axle are features of the new line of 
Walker chassis such as shown at the right. Greater use of alloy 
steels has reduced the chassis weight so that the truck mileage 
without an increase in the battery size. 


ume above the tops of the plates so 
that it requires watering only three or 
four times a year. 

The Edison nickel-iron motive- 
power battery illustrated herewith has 
characteristics quite different from 
the lead battery. It is lighter in 
weight for a given capacity ; is higher 
in price but has a much longer life. 
Both active materials return to their 
original state after each cycle of 
charge and discharge. No equalizing 
charge is ever necessary. It is not 
subject to sulphation and does not 
deteriorate in standing idle while dis- 
charged. 


Battery Charged in Vehicle 


To overcome abuses of starting and 
lighting batteries by under- or over- 
charging and lack of spare batteries 
to take care of excessive daily current 
consumption, the Sarvas Electrical 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., has de- 
veloped the Tritox battery charger to 
charge the battery automatically with- 
out removing it from the vehicle or 
touching the battery terminals, as 
shown on this page. 
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Putting On the Gloss 


In Pan Coating 


(Concluded from page 200) 


nary coating pan, with or without 
ribs, or it may be one of the drum 
type. The inside of these pans usually 
is lined with a canvas and to this can- 
vas lining is applied a heavy coating 
of beeswax, Carnauba wax, paraffin 
or a mixture of varying proportions 
of these substances. The slightly 
moist confections as completed in the 
coating operations are placed in the 
polishing pan and allowed to rotate 
until they have picked up sufficient 
wax to give a high polish. Some 
operators prefer to add a small quan- 
tity of a solution of the polishing 
waxes at the start of the operation to 
facilitate the polishing action. These 
solutions are made in any one of a 
number of volatile solvents which 
will not impart a displeasing odor or 
taste to the finished confection. When 
a high polish is obtained, the confec- 
tions are removed from the polishing 
pan and are exposed on trays or in 
open containers for a day or so to 
insure complete drying before being 
placed in a closed container. 

In the case of pan-coated chewing 
gums, the primary coatings consist of 
asoft undercoating obtained by apply- 
ing a gum arabic solution containing 
a high percentage of glucose. The 
glucose prevents the coating from 
drying out and gives a soft bite to 
the finished piece. 


Cool Air for Gum-Coating 


This procedure differs materially 
from medicinal-confection coating in 
that the temperature of the air used 
is relatively low*about 70 deg. F. 
As the subsequent sugar coatings are 
applied, higher temperatures are used, 
which is the reverse to what is done 
In coating medicinal confections. 

_ From this undercoating the chew- 
ing-gum center is built up with a 
sugar syrup (35 deg. Bé.) and the 
temperature of the air is gradually 
Mcreased to a minimum of around 
100 deg. F. Cold air is used when 
the last few charges of syrup are put 
on. This is done to smooth out the 
surfaces and give a smooth finish to 
the tablets. The polishing of these is 
carried out in the same manner as 
the polishing of medicinal confections. 

hen pan-coating nuts, candies 


and other confections with chocolate 
the procedure is still different, al- 
though the mechanical operations and 
equipment are similar. 

The big difference in technique be- 
tween coating with sugar syrup and 
with chocolate is based on the differ- 
ences in the composition of the two 
coatings. Chocolate coatings in their 
simplest forms consist of cocoa or 
cocoa and sugar solids suspended in 
liquid cocoa butter, which solidifies 
when cooled. For this reason, cooled 
—not heated—air is blown into the 
revolving pans. Especially when the 
centers and/or the chocolate coating 
contain much sugar the air should be 
quite low in moisture to give the best 
results. A requisite in the chocolate- 
coating technique is that the coating 
be applied in such a way that it 
solidifies uniformly about the center 
and has a compact non-granular 
structure when viewed in cross-sec- 
tion. 


Chocolate Needs Cold Air 


The temperature of the pan room 


and of the air blowing into the pans - 


should be about 60 to 65 deg. F. and 
the coating should be adjusted to ap- 
proximately 88 to 90 deg. F. before 
being applied in small quantities to 
the centers in the revolving pans. 

The subject of pan-coating with 
chocolate warrants separate discus- 
sion and in greater detail. However, 
it is well to point out that each type 
of center to be chocolate-coated 1s 
given a preliminary coating that will 
act as a binder between the center and 
the coating and will also aid in pre- 
venting a transfer of moisture or 
lower-melting-point fat from the 
center to the coating. Either will 
cause the chocolate coating to become 
granular in structure and discolored 
in external appearance during stor- 
age or shipment. 

To prevent too rapid setting of the 
coating the centers are held for sev- 
eral hours, preferably overnight, at 
about 10 deg. F. above the tempera- 
ture of the pan room. If they are 
much warmer than that they will not 
cool properly during the coating 
operations and their residual heat will 
be likely to cause discoloration and 
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granulation of the chocolate before 
the goods reach the consumer. 

The finishing and polishing are 
very troublesome operations and much 
is yet to be learned about the proper 
technique for them. In some instances 
they may be almost identical with 
those of the medicinal confections. 
Again the final treatment may be con- 
fined solely to polishing with waxes. 
In any case temperature below 75 
deg. F. and relatively dry air are 
necessary for best results. 











Putting Spice Seasoning on 
A Uniform Quality Basis 


(Concluded from page 215) 


to know that within the last few years 
products have been developed for sea- 
soning ground meats, such as sausage, 
frankfurters, bologna meat loaves, 
and the like. They consist of a sub- 
stantially dry, non-hygroscopic mate- 
rial such as sugar ground into a firm 
physical union with minute particles 
of a minor quantity of spice oils and 
oleoresins of peppers evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the sugar.1! These 
products have been called “dry sol- 
uble spices,” and, as with spice-oil 
emulsions, exhibit many advantages 
in contrast to the use of ground 
spices. 

Naturally, to maintain the constant 
uniformity of these products, it has 
been necessary to develop methods 
for the standardization of the raw 
materials entering into their manu- 
facture. Particularly has this been 
true in the case of oleoresin of cap- 
sicum, which has been found to vary 
greatly in strength and in color. 

There remains much research open 
to the technical colloid chemist in the 
further development of food emul- 
sions for specific commercial pur- 
poses. 
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Stop Rat Holes With Glass 


Perhaps the next worse thing to 
having a rat in a food plant is to 
chase one ‘in its hole and fill in behind 
it with concrete, then find next morn- 
ing that it has dug out your plug and 
come back to tease you again. Rats 
have no trouble in digging through 
concrete, even after it is several hours 
old. This often may be stopped by 
filling the hole nearly full with a 
single stone or brick and locking it 
is place with concrete. In many in- 
stances, however, a cement mixture 
plentifully supplied with broken 
bottles will prove more effective and 
easier to apply. For best results the 
glass should be in pieces averaging 
about the size of a twenty-five cent 
piece, and all shapes. 

HARRY STINER, New York, N. Y. 


Spark-Proof Portable Power 


No electric sparks could be toler- 
ated in the dust-laden explosive at- 
mosphere of the mixing room at 
Rumford (R. I.) Chemical Works. 
Consequently, to supply electrical 
energy to drive the two portable mix- 
ers and to propel them back and forth 
along the steel track presented some- 
what of a problem. ‘The difficulty 
was overcome by supplying the cur- 
rent to each of the mixers through 
50 ft. of “Tirex” No. 8 cable wound 
on a reel suspended from the ceiling. 
Spring motors on the reels wind up 
the cable or permit it to unwind ac- 
cording to the movement of the mixer 
along the track. Guide boxes mounted 
on angle-iron uprights receive the 
cable at the mixers, curved wooden 
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Reeled cable supplies power to moving mixers 


blocking being provided inside the 
boxes to minimize wear on the cables. 
A short run of cable terminates at a 
junction box below the guide box, 
and from there the conductors are 
carried in 1-in. iron conduits to the 
motor starters. Gas-tight oil-break 
starters for the motors and gas-tight 
collectors for the reels complete the 
job of making the electrical supply 
system for the mixers explosion- 
proof. 
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Keep Forearms Horizontal 


Workers perform at their highest 
efficiency when their position with 
respect to their bench is such that 
their forearms are about horizontal. 
If they reach down or up to their 
work they not only are slower but 
they tire more quickly. 

Since the position of the arms de- 
pends upon the worker’s height, some 
provision must be made to compen- 
sate for the physical differences 
among workers standing at the same 
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heights for the employees to stand 
upon. These may be made by nail- 
ing boards to wooden blocks as 
shown in Fig. 1. Some of the blocks 
should be about 1 in. high; others, 








Aid to Loading 


Saw-tooth loading docks of the type shown 
here permit trucks to be loaded or unloaded 
from the side and the end at the same time, 





2 in.; and still others 4 in. Another 
type is shown in Fig. 2. Narrow 
pieces planed down between the ends 
to form openings between adjacent 
pieces, are used in the footboard. 
This allows small objects, such as 
raisins, to pass through instead of 
piling up when they are dropped. 

The springiness of duckboards 
provides welcome relief from stand- 
ing on concrete. 
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Oversize Pipe Wastes Steam 


When installing steam lines, care 
should be taken to avoid using pipe 
that is too large. In addition to the 
higher initial cost, the larger pipe 
imposes a penalty of greater radia- 
tion losses. This may represent 4 
serious waste in large systems. 

The following data will illustrate 
the heat loss: With steam at 160 lb. 
pressure, 100 ft. of 6-in. pipe cov- 
ered with 14-in. insulation will ra- 
diate the equivalent of 17 Ib. of steam 
per hour, whereas 100 ft. of 4-in. 
pipe with the same covering and at 
the same pressure will radiate the 
equivalent of only 124 lb. of steam 
per hour. The loss is even more pfo- 
nounced where the pipes are uncov- 
ered, being, in the case of the 6-i1. 
pipe, 160 lb. per hour, and with the 
4-in. pipe, 112 lb. per hour. 

The correct pipe size shou!d be de- 
termined from a handbook after 
present and future steam require 
ments have been calculated. 

S. H. COLEMAN, Waynesboro, Va. 
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© AAA to bait flour mill 





IN THE CURRENT OF EVENTS... 


ers with compromise pact 


® Vajor food codes reach last stages of long journey 
® Dairymen kick over traces on production control 
® Canners pigeonhole three marketing agreements 





AAA Will Compro 








A 
<a 
Judging from recent moves by the 
A.A.A., it seems likely that the break 
between the Recovery Administration 
pe and the flour-milling industry soon will 
time, be patched up. It was the attempt on the 
part of A.A.A. to curtail the “stop-loss” 
otha provision of the proposed milling code 
that led the industry’s code committee to 
wie abandon negotiations on March 31. And 
ends in the hope of getting the industry back 
acent in line, A.A.A. has drafted an alterna- 
oard. tive pact with stop-loss provisions sup- 
h as posedly patterned after those which the 
d of millers advocated. This has been re- 
ed. ferred to Secretary Wallace, General 
sards Johnson and Administrator Chester 
tand- Davis. Following approval by these 
officials, it will be submitted to the 
industry. 
Based upon data which it took 
Millers’ National Federation six years 
eam to collect, the code proposed by the 
~— millers asked a minimum selling price 
pipe (stop-loss ) of 85 per cent of the average 
hy cost of administration, manufacturing 
: and inside selling expenses, plus the cost 
pipe of the wheat. N.R.A. officials (who 
adia- have jurisdiction over part of the code) 
nt a would have let 75 per cent pass, but 
the A.A.A. said no, desiring to reserve 
trate minimum prices for producers, as it is 
0 Ib. now doing in its dairy program. It also 
pone wanted to make other changes which, 
1 re in the opinion of the millers, would have 
aia eel their code of fair competition 
Ain I no practical value. 
The effect of the stop-loss provision, 
id at sO one authority puts it, would be to 
> the Prevent the “destructive” volume sales 
team sometimes made to large purchasers at 
-pro- Prices from 10 to 25c. a barrel below 
ncov- Production costs. If adopted, it prob- 
6-in. ro would also increase flour prices by 
1 the = to 25e. a barrel. Moreover, it would 
oa to have a tendency to make the 
e de- ra price also the maximum one. 
after ios r provisions of the code have 
ire- an ereslly settled. The 90-day- 
an asis has been accepted together 
Provisions regarding carrying 
, Vo. charges, package and self-rising differ- 
’ - g differ 
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® Strong free-trade bloc loses in sugar fight 
®* Copeland bill now the forgotten measure 


mise With Millers; 


Draws Up Substitute Code 


entials, elimination of rebates and 
premiums, and the rest of the trade- 
practice schedule. Representation for 
all classes of mills has also been agreed 
to. Labor provisions have been brought 
to a satisfactory basis, with the indus- 
try victorious in the continuation of the 
minimum wages provided in the 
temporary labor code. N.R.A. sought 


an advance of 13c. an hour from this 
basis originally, reduced it to 25c. and 
later agreed to the original proposal of 
the industry. 

Conflicting opinions exist in the 
A.A.A. concerning the code situation. 
The so-called young liberals that were 
identified with the Adjustment Adminis- 
tration’s alleged brain trust during the 
Wallace-Peek battle liken the industry 
code to the packers’ marketing agree- 
ment, declaring that it would give the 
trade power to do anything it wanted 
under the A.A.A. without regulation by 
the government. The other side holds 
that, while the millers might be too un- 
yielding in the efforts that have been 
made so far to arrive at an agreement, 
the trade might well be justified in tak- 
ing such a stand. 

Speculation that the government will 
attempt to force the industry under a 
code in the event an agreement cannot 
be reached has been squelched at the 
A.A.A. The recovery act gives the 
President such power, but A.A.A. of- 
ficials declared that it would be “far 
fetched” to presume that such action 
will be taken. They held that it would 
be practically impossible, as it would 
mean the active policing of about 6,000 
units in the industry. 


Major Food Codes Near Approval 
As Minor Pacts Are Signed 


Food-code making at the N.R.A. 
progressed rather rapidly during the 
past month. While none of the codes 
for the larger industries had _ been 
signed up to the time Foop INDUSTRIES 
went to press, several were in the final 
stages and four minor ones had been 
approved. 

The codes that were signed include 


U.S. 


CODE 








RETAIL TRADE 
a. 


New Thunder Bird 


General Johnson’s famous’ feathered 
friend has been placed upon a new perch 
to create the “Code Eagle.” This em- 
blem will distinguish employers operating 
under approved codes—providing they be- 
have properly. The single word “Code”’ 
replaces the legend “We Do Our Part, 
and beneath appears the name of the trade 
or industry. The effective date is May 1. 





those for the peanut-butter, wholesale 
lobster and New York live poultry in- 
dustries. Among the pacts ready for 
final action are those relating to gro- 
cery manufacturing (master code), can- 
ning, baking, bottled soft drinks, cocoa 
and chocolate, malt products, preserved 
and glacé fruit, yeast and vinegar. In 
the process of whipping the food codes 
into shape, the Administration con- 
ducted hearings on those covering the 
manufacture of yeast, tea, licorice, oleo- 
margarine, natural organic products, 
malt products, desserts and _ baking 
powder. Hearings have been scheduled 
in May for prepared meats, biscuit and 
crackers, Pacific Coast halibut and 
Alaska herring industries. 

Effective April 14 and containing a 
60-day stay of price-filing provisions, 
the code for the peanut-butter industry 
establishes a 40-hour week, with 48 
hours for deliverymen, and puts mini- 
mum wages at 40c. an hour in the North 
and 35c. in the South; the differential 
for women amounts to 74c. in ‘the 
North and 10c. in the South. 

Under the approved wholesale lobster 
code, which takes effect April 23, buy- 
ing, selling or dealing in whole lobsters 
measuring less than 34 in. or more than 
43 in., carapace measurement, will be 
prohibited. This divisional fishing code 
adopts the master code’s labor provi- 
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sions, with some exceptions. The draft- 
ing of the divisional fishing codes is 
meeting with great difficulty because of 
lack of unity. Unlike the agricultural 
industries, the fishing trades come 
within the scope of the anti-trust 
statutes, and they may not legally unite 
in establishing a common sales agency. 
The need of securing for the fishermen 
a status similar to that of farmers has 
been so emphasized since the Recovery 
administration began to function that 
legislation in behalf of the industry has 
been introduced and hearings held. 

The live poultry industry of New 
York, the market price set by which 
serves as a guide for the industry 
throughout the nation, must work out a 
better system of daily market quota- 
tions, its code specifies. Other provi- 
sions of the pact provide that wholesale 
slaughter houses are entitled to a fee of 
35c. for returning coops to the coop 
company and prohibit the slaughter of 
poultry on any basis other than “straight 
killing.” The latter provision means 
that the slaughter houses cannot, as 
they have in the past, take select fowls 
at the market price and leave the culls 
to be sold at a sacrifice. 

With the opposition simmered down 
to a few small industries which feel 
that their independence will be lost in 
a master code, the proposed trade prac- 
tices for the grocery manufacturing 
industry are expected to be signed soon. 
The task of making a code that would 
provide a general plan of operation for 
some 50 separate industries has been all 
but insurmountable. The magnitude of 
the difficulties was evidenced by objec- 
tions voiced at the public hearing, 
where most of the witnesses indorsed 
the proposed code in principle but asked 
that their own industries have absolute 
autonomy over their own problems. 

After a delay chiefly caused by dif- 
ferences over labor provisions, the bak- 
ing code has gone to the White House 
and should be signed shortly. The argu- 
ment over labor’ related mostly to hours 
of work, with the bakers using hand 
workers holding out for longer hours 
than allowed by the 40-hour week. The 
mechanized branch of the industry main- 
tains that hand workers are not in 
direct competition with machinery, being 
mostly engaged in specialized baking. 

With a compromise on labor provi- 
sions effected after weeks of negotia- 
tions between industry and the N.R.A., 
the cocoa and chocolate industry code 
has reached the final stages of approval 
and is expected to be signed by the 
President by the time this is in print. 
The labor provisions as they now stand 
are understood to involve a maximum 
week of 40 hours and minimum wages 
of 424c. an hour for men and 37%c. for 
women. These rates represent an in- 
crease of about 5 per cent over those 
originally proposed. 

At a meeting of canners and N.R.A. 
representatives the middle of April, the 
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JAY GOULD 
Best Foods’ general manager was elected 


chairman of the Mayonnaise Code Au- 
thority at a meeting of industry represen- 
tatives in Chicago early last month. 
Several changes in the code were sug- 
gested at this meeting. 





proposed canning code is understood to 
have received the approval of both sides. 
The joint acceptance of the code sup- 
posedly followed a compromise on labor 
provisions, a bone of contention since 
the February hearing. 

In the present version of the code 
for the bottled soft-drink industry, 
which is near approval, hours of em- 
ployment have been altered to permit a 
peak season of sixteen 44-hour weeks, 
with an additional period of six 54- 
hour weeks, this being done to take care 
of “a peak within a peak.” The manu- 
facturer may use the “peak weeks” at 
any time during the year. 





WHERE CODES STAND 


APPROVED 


Beet Sugar (Labor Provisions) Oct. 27 NRA 
POOWANE) oo sore aS wewe-e eee Mar. 22 NRA 
California Sardine Processing. Apr. 24 NRA 
CRewine GUM occ 506 conus Jan. 30 NRA 
hs 0 ro a Se a. Feb. 6 NRA 
Fishing (Master Code)...... Feb. 26 NRA 
Pregh SOgpter: oo... 3 pula entsoee Mar. 10 NRA 


Grain Exchanges 


[Imported Date Packing..... Nov. 11 NRA 
UE ioc ca atin-oire sete ane ois Jan. 29 NRA 
DE ONIBC 5:o.5ic- 5-210 talo a o.0ierone Mar. 21 NRA 
New York Live Poultry...... Apr. 13 NRA, 

AAA 
PPCAMUC BD. fa.o:8. 5 Seipnaiaue scountors Apr. 4 NRA 
Raw Peanut Milling... ..¢..:.6% Jan. 12 NRA 


Retail Food & Grocery Trade.Oct. 21 NRA 

(Labor Provisions) ........ Nov. 15 NRA 
Southern Rice Milling........} Yov. 21 AAA 
Tapioca Dry Products...... Mar. 12 NRA 
Wholesale Food & Grocery... Jan. 4 NRA 

(Labor Provisions) ....... Nov.15 NRA 
Wholesale Lobster ........... Apr. 13 NRA 


Associated Industries 
Can Manufacturing .........:% Dec. 15 NRA 
Canning & Packing Machinery Jan. 27 NRA 


Can BNE CwoOsure 5. oss ccase Oct. 20 NRA 
Crown Manufacturing ........Nov. 1NRA 
Piber GCanand Dube .. 20s. Feb. 25 NRA 
Merchandise Warehousing ....Jan. 27 NRA 
Packaging Machinery ........ Oct. 31 NRA 


Sanitary Milk Bottle Closure..Mar. 27 NRA 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED 
Aigalia BIGPTiIS so5 6 occ eae 0-08 May 4NRA 
Biscuit. and Cracker .... 5.004 May 8 NRA 


Pacific Coast Halibut 
Sausage & Prepared Meats...May 3NRA 





Canners Reluctant to Sign 
Marketing Agreements 


While officials of the A.A.A. shy off 
the subject, there is considerable talk in 
authoritative circles at Washington con. 
cerning the reluctance of canners to 
enter into marketing agreements this 
year. Tentatively approved by the 
A.A.A., agreements providing for fixed 
returns to producers have been in the 
hands of packers of corn, tomatoes and 
peas for more than a month. A.A.A, 
refuses to say how many of them have 
been returned signed, contending that 
because of the “short” time they have 
been out such information would be 
no indication as to their acceptance by 
the trade. 

The reason being advanced for the 
withholding of signatures by canners is 
that contracts for canning acreage are 
close to the prices specified in the agree- 
ments and the trade is unwilling to bind 
itself unnecessarily. 

Whether or not the A.A.A. is wor- 
ried at this reported attitude is a mat- 
ter of cogjecture. There is understood 
to be sentiment in the administration 
that it would be of benefit to the trades 
if the agreements were accepted. None 
of the agreements provides for alloca- 
tion of the pack or acreage control as 
was originally contemplated. In reject- 
ing the proposal the administration gave 
as its reason lack of statistics. Signa- 
tories to the agreements would have to 
furnish such information, which it is 
understood may be used for allocating 
next year’s pack. 


Beef, Peanuts and Barley 
Now Basic Commodities 


Taking time out during his fishing 
expedition in Southern waters, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on April 7 signed a bil 
making basic commodities of beef, 
peanuts, barley and grain sorghum. 
With this action, these commodities are 
subject to a processing tax. Opposed 
by the A.A.A. on the ground that tt 
would add new burdens to an 4: 
ready overloaded program, this measure 
authorizes appropriations of $250,000; 
000. Of this, $200,000,000 would finance 
dairy and beef cattle adjustments, being 
recovered through the processing taxés 
paid by meat packers. The other 
$50,000,000 would be spent outright for 
the purchase of dairy and beef produc 
for relief purposes and for elimination 
of diseased dairy and beef cattle. 


Stays Macaroni Prices 


A further stay in the Macaroni Code 


provisions requiring a waiting i” 
between the time of filing prices 4” 


their effective date was announced = 
20 by Administrator Hugh S. ge" 
This stay will remain in effect 
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such a time as the Administration has 
completed a study of the open-price 
provisions of the pact. 

When the code was approved Jan. 
29, the open-price provisions were 
stayed ior 60 days. A subsequent order 
on Feb. 17 extended the stay to 60 days 
from that date but limited it to the wait- 
ing period requirement. 


Evaporated Milk Charges 
Aired at Chicago 


The disturbance in the evaporated- 
milk industry concerning charges and 
counter charges of violations of the 
marketing pact were aired at a Chicago 
meeting of the industry late in April. 
Of three manufacturers charged by the 
Department of Agriculture with viola- 
tion of the agreement, one, the United 
Milk Products Co., Cleveland, has been 
released from the proceedings. The 
cases Of the other two firms, United 
Dairy Co., Barnesville, Ohio, and the 
Dairy Belt Milk Products Co., Spencer, 
Wis., have been postponed by agree- 
ment of counsel. 

In dismissing the United Milk 
Products complaint, the department said 
that the company understood it had the 
tight to withdraw from the agreement 
and had filed notice that it intended to 
prior to the alleged breach of the pact. 
Upon notice that it did not have that 
right, the company agreed to comply 
with the agreement, it was stated. The 
other two companies were charged with 
sales helow the price schedules in the 
agreement. 


A.A.A, Cites Six Dairies 


Six dairy companies in the Chicago 
area last month came under the sus- 
picious eye of the A.A.A. when they 
were cited as alleged violators of the 
Chicago milk-marketing agreement. 
They were: Joseph Wagner Dairy Co., 
Cicero; West Side Dairy Co., White 
Eagle Dairy Co., Midland Dairy Co., 
and Lemont Dairy Co., Chicago; and 
Red Top Milk Co., East Troy, Wal- 
worth County, Wis. 

_All of the concerns were charged with 
similar violations. They are alleged to 
have bought milk from’ new producers 
without obtaining permits and from pro- 
ducers without recognized established 
bases, They are also charged with buy- 
ing milk from producers without mak- 
ing required reports to the market ad- 
mimstrator and without making pay- 
ments on the milk continuing to be so 
Sole gaig They are said to have 
— to pay established prices and to 
ly all the milk offered them by the 
ag Finally, they are charged 
oe to pay for a butter-fat dif- 
er lal of 4c, per point in the fat test 
“ove the standard 3.5 per cent. 
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CHESTER C. DAVIS 


Believes dairy industry may accept plan 
after it has had ‘a little more experience” 
with surpluses. 


A.A.A. Abandons Dairy Plan 
As Producers Object 


In the first farmer revolt against the 
A.A.A.’s key policy of controlled pro- 
duction, dairymen in important milk- 
sheds piled up so much opposition to the 
$165,000,000 dairy-control program that 
it had to be abandoned. After nearly 
a month of regional meetings in which 
producers voiced their reaction to the 
plan, Chester C. Davis, administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, on 
April 23 announced that the program 
had been definitely dropped, “for the 
present, at least.” Looking ahead, Ad- 
ministrator Davis ventured the veiled 
prediction that the industry might ac- 
cept the plan after it has had “a little 





more experience” with the problem of 
surplus. 

Chief objectors to the production-con- 
trol plan were the cooperatives, among 
them National Cooperative Producers’ 
Federation and Regional Producers’ Co- 
operative Federation. Many of the 
State milk-control boards also lined up 
with the opposition, the New York and 
New Jersey boards publicly condemning 
it with the contention that there was no 
surplus of dairy products in their re- 
spective States. The A.A.A. attributes 
the producers’ attitude to the fact that 
the opposition, “under central leader- 
ship,’ developed before the proposed 
program was submitted at the regional 
meetings and before the A.A.A. had a 
chance to tell its story. 

According to the provisions of the 
plan (Foop Inpustrigs, April, page 
178) producers would receive something 
like $165,000,000 in benefit payments 
for reducing production from 10 to 20 
per cent of the 1932-33 average. These 
funds would be raised by processing 
taxes on butter fat, starting at Ic. and 
gradually advancing to 5c. a pound. 

There are strategists in the Adjust- 
ment Administration who see the block- 
ing of the scheme, should it turn out to 
be only temporary, as a good break for 
the administration. Had the plan gone 
into effect and the price of milk de- 
clined with the seasonal peak, op- 
ponents of the program could have 
attributed it to the effect of the proc- 
essing tax. 


Sugar Bill as Approved by Congress 
Favors Continental Industry 


Finally approved by Congress, the 
new amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act for stabilization of the 
sugar industry is considerably revised 
from the Administration’s original pro- 
posal and represents a major defeat for 
free-trade advocates within the govern- 
ment. 

The major revisions in the approved 
sugar bill are fixing of definite quotas 
for continental cane- and_ beet-sugar 
production instead of leaving the al- 
lotments to be determined by an un- 
sympathetic Secretary of Agriculture ; 
limitation of imports of refined sugar, 
directly a protectionist move, and an 
increase of 100,000 short tons in the 
quota for beet sugar above that pro- 
posed by the President, putting it at 
1,550,000 short tons. 

The fight for revision against the 
Administration sugar bill opened with 
the first day of hearings on the pro- 
posal. Drafters of the legislation made 
the mistake of offering as their first 
witness one of their most earnest and 
honest free-trade advocates, A. J. S. 
Weaver, head of the A.A.A. sugar sec- 


tion. His blunt admission that the 
legislation would be used, after enact- 
ment, to “freeze” domestic production 
of sugar, because it is an “uneconomi- 
cal industry,” was the spark that fired 
sugar States’ representatives in Con- 
gress into action. The particularly 
militant and strong bloc of beet States 
Democrats, with their fears that the 
measure was to be administered by 
an unsympathetic A.A.A. confirmed, 
worked vigorously. And with threats 
to bolt on other Administration pro- 
posals they forced amendment of the 
legislation to fix continental quotas and 
increase the beet-sugar allotment. 
Domestic refiners had sought to limit 
imports of direct consumption sugar, 
and thought they had sufficient politi 
cal connections to accomplish this. In- 
stead, they were confronted in the 
A.A.A. by high ranking officials, some 
of whom had been previously identified 
with the Cuban sugar industry. Identi- 
fied with the “back room” movement 
were Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell, Charles W. Taussig and A. A. 
3erle, Jr. The latter were president 
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and director-counsel, respectively, of 
the American Molasses Co., Cuban 
sugar refinery. Then there was the 
general counsel of the A.A.A., Jerome 
Frank, formerly of counsel for Thomas 
L. Chadbourne, well-known Cuban 
sugar operator. 

The refiners took their cases to Con- 
gress, however, and succeeded in having 
imports of direct-consumption sugar 
from Cuba limited to 22 per cent of the 
total quota granted that island by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the 
sugar bill. 


10c. Tax on Margarine 
Asked in Federal Bills 


Long the target for State and fed- 
eral taxes, oleomargarine comes under 
fire again. A bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Ellison D. Smith stipulates a tax of 
10c. a pound on all margarine contain- 
ing fats and oils not produced within 
the United States. Another bill in the 
House, known as H.R. 9122, places the 
same levy on oleomargarine. 

Other clauses -in the Senate bill pro- 
vide that all margarine be manufactured 
under the inspection of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, that the products be 
sold to the consumer only in the manu- 
facturer’s original package, that a 
standard margarine contain 824 per cent 
of fat and that false advertising be pro- 
hibited. 


Sets Coconut Oil Tax at 5c.; 
3c. for Philippines 


Compromising on the controversial 
tax on coconut oil, the Senate-House 
conference on April 25 agreed upon a 
levy of 5c. a pound with a 2c. prefer- 
ential for the Philippine Islands. The 
other vegetable and fish oils enumerated 
in the 1934 Revenue Bill will be taxed 
at the 5c. rate, but with exemptions for 
sperm oil, halibut liver oil, and perilla 
oil. By virtue of the preferential on 
coconut oil, the Philippines will have 
a monopoly on the American market for 
that product. However, the tax rep- 
resents an ad valorem value of about 
130 per cent, making it virtually pro- 
hibitive. Proceeds from the tax are to 
go to the Philippine treasury, with the 
restriction that they may not be used 
to subsidize the coconut-oil industry. 


Lard, Pork Exports Cut 


Import restrictions continue to de- 
stroy what for many years was an im- 
portant market for American lard. The 
latest action limits imports of lard into 
Germany to 40 per cent of the average 
imports for corresponding months of 
1931-33. According to the A.A.A., 
United States shipments to that coun- 
try during 1934 may not exceed 65,- 
000,000 Ib., as against 125,000,000 Ib. 
taken last year. In the early post-war 
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years, Germany annually purchased an 
average of about 250,000,000 Ib. of 
American lard. 

England also continues to limit im- 
ports of pork products. United States 
shipments of bacon, hams and shoulders 
to the United Kingdom last year were 
56 per cent under the 1926-30 average. 
Recently established quotas are 34 per 
cent larger for the second quarter, but 
smaller by 44 per cent for the remainder 
of the year. 


Passage of Copeland Bill 
Considered Unlikely 


Proposed amendments to the pending 
Copeland Food and Drug Bill continue 
to pile up. Meanwhile, Congress has 
been taking very little action on the 
measure, and in the short time remain- 
ing in this legislative session it seems 
most unlikely that the bill will be put 
through. 

Among the recent proposed amend- 
ments are fourteen issued by Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
These amendments apply to practically 
all of the major provisions of the bill, 
with particular attention to labeling re- 
quirements, definitions and_ standards, 
administrative features and advertising. 
National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association also has suggested an 
amendment. It would change Sec. 25 (a) 
of the Copeland Bill to allow eighteen 
months after the bill goes into effect 
for manufacturers, canners and whole- 
sale grocers to dispose of labels and 
containers that would not meet the 
branding requirements of the bill. 
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Labor Still Troublesome 
In Food Industries 


Now that N.R.A. Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson has extended to all 
codified industry the “Board-of-Three” 
plan developed to settle the Detroit 
automobile strike, labor disputes may be 
less troublesome. However, the food in- 
dustries were not without them during 
the past month. Workers employed at 
the Camden (N. J.) plant of Campbell 
Soup Co. walked out on April 1, and 
Canners’ Industrial Union of America 
placed more than 200 pickets around the 
plant. The union demanded full recog- 
nition, abolition of a company union, 
elimination of piecework and _ wages 
equivalent to those of 1929. The plant 
was closed for a time, but reopened 
April 10, with an invitation to all em- 
ployees to return to work. No immedi- 
ate adjustment was made in wages 
However, the company has increased 
wages in its Chicago plants to a point 
10 to 15 per cent above the code level. 

Union bakers in St. Louis have re- 
quested a six-hour day in wholesale 
plants and a seven-hour day in retail 
shops at the same wages as now re- 
ceived for an eight-hour day. There 
also was trouble in the brewing indus- 
try in St. Louis. The local union of 
transfer teamsters and chauffeurs in- 
terfered with the delivery of beer by 
drivers working under United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
of America. The transfer teamsters 
claimed the right to do this work under 
a ruling of American Federation of 
Labor. 

Employees in the rice-milling indus- 
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Photo by Charles Phelps Cushing 


Maple Syrup Time 


When the snow begins to melt and 


the sap to run, maple-syrup manufac- 


turers dust the cobwebs off their little plants among the maples, tap the trees 


and set the juice to boiling. 


sugar house at the height of its activity. 


near Derby Line close 


The cameraman caught this typical Vermont 


It’s the bush of C. B. Kelly and is 
to the Canadian border. 
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try will have shorter hours if recom- 
mendations made by Frank A. God- 
chaux, president of Louisiana State 
Rice Milling Co., are accepted. His plan 
calls for a six-hour day from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 15 and an eight-hour day from 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 31. An increase of 10 
per cent in wages would accompany the 
change in hours. 


Wrigley Compensates Labor 
During Layoff Periods 


Stepping ahead of the trend toward 
compensation of labor during temporary 
unemployment, William Wrigley, Jr., 
Co., Chicago, has introduced an em- 
ployment insurance plan. To each em- 
ployee who has been with the company 
six months or more, and who gets $6,000 
a year or less, the company will give a 
contract of employment covering a 
definite period and remaining in opera- 
tion from year to year unless cancelled. 
If business conditions necessitate lay- 
off, the employee will be compensated 
for 16 to 28 weeks, depending upon 
length of service, at a rate based on his 
wages. 

In the case of weekly pay, compensa- 
tion will be 80 per cent of the base rate, 
if the latter is $24 a week or less; 60 
per cent if between $24 and $48; 40 per 
cent if between $48 and $72; and 28 per 
cent if above $72. As to period of com- 
pensation, if the employee has been with 
the company less than two years, he is 
entitled to 16 weeks’ lay-off pay; if be- 
tween two and five years, 20 weeks; 
between five and ten years, 24 weeks; 
more than ten years, 28 weeks. 


FTC Bars Candy Lotteries 


Fifty-one candy manufacturers with 
headquarters in 14 Eastern and Mid- 
Western States recently received cease 
and desist orders from the Federal 
Trade Commission. These orders pro- 
hibit them from employing lotteries, 
gaming devices or gift enterprises in 
the distribution and sale of candy. This 
action follows the Feb. 5 ruling of the 
Supreme Court, which upheld the Com- 
mission’s decision against R. F. Keppel 
& Bro., Lancaster, Pa., in a case in- 
volving similar practices. 


Tuna Conference Fails 


After trying for three weeks to reach 
an agreement with Japanese tuna-fish 
interests on the quota they may ship to 
this country, American packers and 
fishermen are giving it up as a bad job. 
The Japanese want to supply half the 
tuna consumed in the United States, but 
domestic canners and fishermen set the 
limit at 10,000 tons. And they are re- 
lying upon Washington to protect them 
‘gainst a flood of Japanese imports and 
relentless underselling. 
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JOHN VONEIFF 


He will represent National Confectioners’ 
Association in the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, having been recently ap- 
pointed national counselor for the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Voneiff is connected with Voneiff- 
Drayer, Baltimore, confectionery manu- 
facturers. From 1916 to 1921 he was 
engaged in the jobbing end of the industry. 





HORS D’OEUVRES 


WHEN THE GOVERNMENT 
this month disposes of the final lot of 
Santos coffee (37,500 bags), Uncle Sam 
will have made a neat profit of over 
$2,000,000 from the celebrated wheat- 
coffee barter with Brazil. This is one 
Hoover heritage the Democrats can’t 
kick about. 

% 

A DRINK of warm milk in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon reduces that “last- 
hour slump,’ a psychological expert 
has found. But Tugwell has a: better 
remedy. He would do away with the 


“last hour.” 
e 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO, Wesson 
Oil brought out a combination package 
containing a device for whipping 
mayonnaise and a can of oil for mak- 
ing the product. But the company now 
offers, through a subsidiary, a finished 
mayonnaise. Apparently the housewife 
would rather buy it than beat it. 

6 


STUDIES have indicated that coffee 
peps up the drinker for about three 
hours and then slows him down, that it 
causes the diner to eat less food, and 
that its toxic effect is less when taken 
with alcohol. This is all very interest- 
ing, but counteracting caffeine with al- 


cohol seems a bit facetious. 
4 


A BIOLOGIST has found that com- 
binations of meat and milk extracts 
have caused marked “potentiations of 
toxicity.” Which, if it means what we 
think, would seem to give Jewish 
dietary regulation a practical purpose. 

cs 

A CHICAGO newspaper columnist 
recently pointed out that by increasing 
the number of cats to 120,000,000, 
milk consumption could be boosted 40- 
fold, bringing prosperity to farmers, the 
dairy industry, equipment makers and, 
in fact, to the entire country. Sort of a 
“puss-on-every-porch” program of re- 
covery. 


Shrimp Packers Revise 
Canning Methods 


Having suffered heavily from spoil- 
age last year, some of the shrimp can- 
ners are revising processing methods. 
Acting on recent recommendations by 
Norman Hendrickson, director of the 
shrimp section of National Canners’ 
Association, these packers are adopting 
for No. 1 cans of wet pack shrimp pres- 
sure cooking for 12 minutes at 250 deg. 
F. This, Mr. Hendrickson says, will 
materially lengthen the time that good 
shrimp will keep in a salable condition. 

To minimize softening, the canners 
have been advised to shorten as much 
as possible the interval between filling 
the cans with hot brine and processing 
them. This should be done even if it is 
necessary to use smaller loads in the 
retort. And when cooking is completed, 
cooling should be prompt and rapid. 
Mr. Hendrickson also has recommended 
preliminary brining of the peeled 
shrimp just before bleaching. This 
firms the product and gives it a brighter 
and better appearance in the can. 


Patent on Fruit-Washing 
Goes to Government 


After nearly seven years of litigation, 
priority rights to a process for remov- 
ing poisonous spray residues from fruits 
and vegetables has been awarded to 
Arthur M. Henry, of the Department of 
Agriculture. This means’ that food 
processors may use the method without 
paying royalty in it. 

The method covered by the Henry 
patent consists essentially in the removal 
of spray residues containing such 
poisons as arsenic and lead by washing 
the fruit or vegetables with dilute alkali 
and acid solutions, followed by rinsing 
and drying. The process has been in 
use for several years. 


Samples of Frozen Fruits, 
Vegetables Examined 


Information of important practical 
value to packers of frozen foods was 
brought out in the examination of 
samples recently prepared and exhibited 
by the Bureau of Plant and Dairy In- 
dustry. Perhaps the most interesting 
discovery to come from these samplings 
was the fact that the color, appearance 
and flavor of Golden Bantam corn 
frozen on the cob and frozen cut cream 
style were superior to those characteris- 
tics of heat-processed corn. All samples 
had been packed in 2-per cent brine, 
freezing and storing having been done 
at —5 deg. F. 

Among the strawberry exhibits, all 
but one of which were packed in 60-deg. 


syrup, the only samples having off- 
flavors had been packed in paper éups. 
The cause was recognized as the 








presence of chlorides in the paper. Prac- 
tically all of the samples in cans were 
superior in color and flavor to those in 
paper cups. Missionary, Klondike and 
Redheart were shown to be good 
varieties for freezing, with Fruitland 
meriting further study. 

Of the peaches sampled, Up-to-Date 
and J. H. Hale both were far superior 
in flavor to their nearest rival, Prim- 
rose. N. J. 66325 had a superior color, 
even better than Up-to-Date, which 
again was far ahead of remaining 
samples. Two varieties of cherries, 
packed in 40-deg. syrup, in both tin and 
paper containers, were sampled, and 
there was no particular difference be- 
tween the samples packed in tin and in 
paper. Other fruits tested were rasp- 
berries, youngberries, loganberries and 
cranberries. 

In addition to the corn, several 
samples of frozen vegetables were tested. 
Alderman and Telephone varieties of 
peas were examined, and little difference 
could be detected as to color, flavor and 
texture. All samples turned out to be 
far superior in flavor and color to a 
heat-processed sample of the Telephone 
variety. In the case of yellow wax 
beans, samples heat-processed in 2-per 
cent brine had better texture and ap- 
pearance than either the samples packed 
dry or those frozen in 2-per cent brine. 
The heat-processed sample, however, 
had poor flavor. Of the green snap 
beans examined, the Kentucky Wonder 
was superior in texture and flavor to 
the Blue Lake in both the frozen and 
heat-processed samples. Asparagus and 
spinach also were sampled. 


New York Licenses Canners; 
Bakery, Dairy Bills Up 


Legislation of far-reaching effect on 
the food industries has been taking 
place in New York State. On April 1, 
there went into effect a law requiring 
canners operating in the State to be 
licensed and to give a minimum bond of 
$10,000. 

Nor is the canning industry the only 
one at the mercy of the Empire State 
legislators. Pending before the As- 
sembly is the Esquirol-Moran bill which 
requires bakers and dealers in bread 
and pastry to be licensed. This bill 
would prevent the return of stale bread 
or pastry. 

A third measure, the Ostertag bill, 
provides for a milk publicity bureau to 
increase the consumption of milk and 
milk products. It would impose an ex- 
cise tax of lc. on each 100 Ib. of milk 
and a corresponding tax on other dairy 
products. 

A bill to license slaughter houses was 
passed by the Senate late in April. 
Under it the action of the Commissioner 
of Markets in refusing or revoking a 
license would be final. The Sheldon bill 
taxing oleomargarine was defeated. 
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WILLIAM F. R. MURRIE 


President of Hershey Chocolate Co., Mr. 
Murrie was elected head of Association of 
Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers of the 
United States at the annual meeting held 
in New York recently. Other officers in- 
clude Stephen P. Goble, vice-president of 
Rockwood & Co., and Marvin J. Dodd, sec- 
retary of Hooton Cocoa Co., who are vice- 
president and treasurer, respectively. Mem- 
bers of the industry attending the meet- 
ing characterized the proposed cocoa and 
chocolate code as quite satisfactory. 





Salmon Fishermen Strike 


Having gained an advance in their 
price last year by a_ well-organized 
strike, salmon fishermen on the Colum- 
bia River have resorted to the same 
tactics again this season. The strongly 
organized fishermen ask a minimum of 
llc. a pound for Chinook until Aug. 10. 
From that time until Aug. 25, they want 





CONVENTIONS 


MAY 


Second Week—National Malt Prod- 
ucts Manufacturers’ Association, 
quarterly. S. L. Goldman, 160 
North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


14-16—American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, semi-annual, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, a. 
Frederic J. LeMaistre, secretary. 


31—Rice Millers’ Association, an- 
nual, W. Ferrer, 1102 Queen 
and Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, 
secretary. 


JUNE 


4-5—-National Cottonseed Products 
Association, New Orleans, La. 


4-8—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

4-8—Association of Operative Mil- 
lers, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont. C. W. Partridge, 516 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, sec- 
retary. 

10-12—New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 


11-12—Certified Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation of America, Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland. Dr. Harris 
Moak, 360 Park Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., secretary. 


11-12—-American Association of Med- 
ical Milk Commissions, _ Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


11-15—National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, convention and exposition, 
ne Hotel, New York, 


Millers’ Associa- 
tion, New Century Hotel, Dawson 
Springs, Ky. TT. W. Vinson, Wat- 
terson Hotel, Louisville, secretary. 

21-23—-Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


2%-28—American Dairy Science As- 
sociation, Ithaca and Geneva, 


17-19—American 








8c. The nearest thing to a compromise 
is the packers’ offer of 9c. up to Aug, 1, 
While this is lc. more than paid last 
year, the fishermen seem to have no 
intention of accepting it. 

Labor troubles also are harassing the 
canners. Union leaders demand 65¢c, an 
hour and the abolition of piecework. 
neither of which the packers feel dis- 
posed to grant. 





CONCENTRATES 


A.A.A. has begun a survey of milk 
consumption among school children in 
50 representative cities . . . National 
Emergency Council has taken over the 
voluntary consumers’ councils in 120 
cities and towns (soon to be 200) ... 
To develop and test non-poisonous or- 
ganic insecticides for combating in- 
roads of the codling moth on apples the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
allotted $203,215 by P.W.A. 

United States will request an en- 
largement of its export quota under the 
international wheat agreement to 140,- 
000,000 bu., effective Aug. 1, 1935, it is 
reported . . . Some of the confusion is 
expected to be taken out of the methods 
of rating vitamin content of foods by 
action at the second International Con- 
ference on Vitamin Standardization, to 
be held in London June 12-14. 

Federal Surplus Relief Corp. has in- 
vited bids for supplying 2,500,000 Ib. of 
American cheese, and also processed 
cheese . . . Contracts for 11,625,000 Ib. 
of commercial cuts of pork have been 
awarded 34 packers, while four were 
granted contracts for 2,460,000 Ib. of 
steamed lard, all for relief purposes 
. . . National Canners’ Association is 
establishing a division of statistics to 
collect information for its industry . .. 
Terming the legend unwarranted and 
unreasonable, U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals recently granted Morgan Pack- 
ing Co., Austin, Ind., a permanent in- 
junction against labeling canned soaked 
dry peas, “Below U. S. Standard. Low 
Quality, But Not Illegal. Soaked Dry 
Peas.” ; 

Vitamin B-sub 1, the cure for beri-ber! 
present in the husks of rice, has been 
isolated by Dr. Robert R. Williams, of 
Bell Telephone laboratories, New York 

Emulsol Corp.’s suit against 
Standard Brands for use of a mayon- 
naise process was settled out of court, 
Standard Brands making payment and 
receiving a license . . . Introduction of 
natural American Cheddar cheese 1 
cans is expected soon by Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., Swift and Co., and 
Nestles Milk Products, Inc. 


Railroad tariff rates for shipments i 
cars refrigerated by the silica gel sys 
tem have been reduced by Safety Re- 
frigeration, Inc., to those applying un 
der Standard Refrigeration 
where ice is used. 


service, 
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MEN ... 


JOBS ... 


Industry 


F. M. Batt & Co., Oakland, Calif., 
has acquired a modern cannery there 
with a capacity of nearly 1,000,000 
cases a year. Both fruits and vege- 
tables will be packed. 


BeecH-NuT PAcKING Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is building a four-story addition 
to its plant. 


BRENNAN PackING Co., Chicago, 
has been acquired by Wilson & Co. at 
an approximate cost of $2,000,000. The 
plant has a slaughtering capacity of 
about 1,500 hogs daily. The business 
was established in 1897 as the National 
Provision Co. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING Corp., San 
Francisco, has terminated its agreement 
with Maui Pineapple Co., growers, to 
pack and market fruit grown on a 
profit-sharing basis. 


CaRNATION Co., Milwaukee, has 
leased the Tennessee Cereal Co. plant 
near Nashville and will operate it ex- 
perimentally for the next few months. 


Drew CANNING Co., Ltp., San Jose, 
Calif. has acquired the J. C. Ainsley 
Packing Co. plant, Campbell, having 
operated it formerly under lease. 


FLEISCHMANN MALTING Co., Minne- 
apolis, will make additions to its plant, 
to cost $10,000. 


FRANKLIN BREWING Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, recently marketed “Ben Brew” 
beer, made in accordance with the 100 
per cent grain formula. 


Garont Propucts Co., Chicago, 
maker of garlic juice, has been renamed 
Vegetable Juices, Inc. 


GeneRAL Mutts, INc., PILLsBurY 
Flour Mitts Co. and _ RuvusseELL- 
Mitter Miiiinc Co., Minneapolis, ad- 
vanced wages 10 per cent last month. 


GLoucEsTER (Mass.) SEAFoops Corp. 
plant was damaged by fire March 30, at 
a loss of $15,000. 


GOLDEN STATE SALAMI Co., Oakland, 
Calif., plans a new $200,000 factory. 


GreEN MountTAIn MapLe Propucts 
Assoc1aTIoN, Burlington, Vt., has been 
formed to produce and pack maple 
sugar and syrup. 


_ GrirFIn Propucts Co., Niles, Mich., 
ls to begin production of peanut butter, 
Mustard and other condiments in the 
near future, according to J. A. Griffin, 
President. 


Hersuey (Pa.) Cuoco.ate Corp. 
has created a new post in engaging 
Alexander Stoddart, formerly news- 
Paper man, as publicity representative. 
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A. C. Hunt Co., Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of sausage products, will 
move into new modern quarters June 1. 


Hyprox Ice Cream Co., Chicago, is 
making improvements to its plant, cost- 
ing $105,000. 


J. D. Jounston, Jr., peanut-butter 
and mayonnaise manufacturer, recently 
completed and occupied a new plant at 
Brundidge, Ala., in which modern ma- 
chinery had been installed. Production 
per day has. been increased to one car- 
load. 


W. L. Jones Foop Co. and STANDARD 
Branps, Inc., plants, Pemberville, 
Ohio, will operate this year, the former 
after an idleness of several years. The 
latter, after one year’s idleness, will 
erect 50 brine tanks. 


AND COMPANIES 





Fred L. Daggett and Frank Wrye are 
president and treasurer, respectively, 
and W. H. Belcher is general sales 
manager. 


MuLLER BakeriEs, INc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been renamed Michi- 
gan Bakeries, Inc., without change in 
capital or financial structure. 


Ovson Ecce Co., Chicago, has been 
renamed Sonov Egg Co, 


PacIFIC-AMERICAN FISHERIES, South 
Bellingham, Wash., is reequipping and 
resupplying nine salmon canneries in 
Alaska and one in Washington at a cost 
of about $1,000,000. 


RicHMOND (Va.) Datry Co. is 
building a one-story brick addition to 
house its ice cream department, at a 
cost of $25,000. 


SHEFFIELD IcE CREAM Co. and New 
YorK Darry Maip Ice Cream Co., 








R. S. FLEMING 
Director of the research laboratory, Bor- 
den Co., at Syracuse, N. Y., the 30th anni- 
versary of his affiliation with his firm and 
its predecessors was celebrated April 3, 
at a banquet in his honor. 





ARTHUR W. MILBURN 
An office boy with Borden Co., New York, 
40 years ago, he was elected president 
last month to succeed Albert T. Johnston, 


resigned. His former title was chief ex- 
ecutive, a position now abolished. 





Kettocc Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has announced permanent adoption of 
the six-hour work day after three years 
of operation. A minimum wage increase 
to men brings the minimum hourly rate 
to 67c. per hour. 


Krocer Grocery & BAKING Co., 
Cincinnati, has announced plans for a 
new meat processing and distributing 
plant at Cincinnati, adjacent to other 
company buildings, to cost $500,000. 
The two-story brick building, 180x130 
ft., will house an automatic revolving 
smoke house. 


Loose-WiLes Biscuit Co., Long 
Island City, has begun distribution of 
“Sunshine” chewing gum, a product of 
Sunshine Gum Co. 


Watter M. Lowney Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has been incorporated at $50,000. 





Brooklyn, have been combined in Dairy 
Pure Ice Cream, Inc. Henry J. Kol- 
chin is president. 


SNIDER PACKING Corp. catsup plant, 
Mt. Carmel, IIl., will operate this sea- 
son after being idle since 1930. George 
B. Stein is manager. The firm has ac- 
quired the plant at Wayland, N. Y., 
formerly owned by New York Pea 
Packers, Inc. 

SPRECKELS SUGAR Corp., Yonkers, 
N. Y., was granted a 90-day extension 
by Federal Judge John C. Knox last 
month, for purposes of reorganization. 
The properties were to have been sold 
at auction when Rudolph Spreckels, 
president, charged conspiracy on the 
part of his competitors. 


STOKELEY Bros.’ canning factory; Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., will resume tomato 
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packing about Aug. 1, after being idle 
since 1931. 


Swirt & Co., Chicago, will open its 
new meat-distributing plant at Louis- 
ville early this month. The location has 
approximately twice the capacity of the 
former one. 

VirciniA Dairy Co., Richmond, is 


utilizing surplus skim milk by making 
powdered milk for chicken feeding. 


Watertown (Wis.) CANNING Co., 
idle last year, will pack peas this sea- 
son, with F. C. Westphal, former presi- 
dent and general manager, Fall River 
Canning Co., as president. 


WESTERN CIDER VINEGAR Co., Mil- 
ton, Ore., is to be enlarged, its capacity 
of 500,000 gal. of vinegar and 15,000 
gal. of pickles to be doubled. Sauer- 
kraut and possibly tomato products will 
be added to the line. 


PERSONNEL 





EARL D. STEWART 
Familiar to Foop INDUSTRIES readers as 
former Pacific Coast editor, he is now_in 
charge of production, Consumers’ Yeast Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 





STROUD JORDAN 
Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, he will head 
Stroud Jordan Laboratories, New York, 
beginning June 1. 








} 





BYRON COX 
Production manager at the Cox Baking 
Co. plant, Jamaica, N. Y., he was recently 
elected president of the New York Holes- 
in-Bread Club for 1934. 





DONALD BARR 
Formerly with British Canners, Ltd., in 
an advisory capacity, he has returned from 
England to be production manager, Frosted 
Foods Sales Corp., New York. 





LAWRENCE ADLER has been appointed 
managing director, J. C. Adler Co., 
Joliet (Ill.) packing house. 


Exiitis C. Baum, former sales direc- 
tor, Continental Baking Corp., New 
York, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the cake division, and H. Ep- 
WARD HILDEBRAND vice-president in 
charge of engineering. 


Harry N. Brown, Worcester ( Mass.) 
Baking Co., was elected president, Bak- 
ery Sales Association, at the Cleveland 
convention, April 9-10. ROBERT 
Weaver, Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
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delphia, and Grorce K. Batt, Dugan 
Bros. of New Jersey, Inc., Newark, 
were elected first vice-presidents. 


W. W. CHENOWETH, head of the de- 


partment of horticultural manufacturers, 


Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
who has spent his sabbatical leave, be- 
ginning July 1, 1933, in studying the 
food industries of the Pacific North- 
west and California, is expected to re- 
turn about June 1. 


Horace G. Davis, since last October 
head of the cheese buying activities for 
federal relief, has begun his twelfth 


term as president of Wisconsin Cheese 
Exchange, Plymouth, Wis. 


R. ApAms DutcHe_r, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural biochemistry, 
Pennsylvania State College, is spend- 
ing six months in Berlin, Germany, 
while on his sabbatical year of leave, 
He is engaged in vitamin investigation, 


O. J. Earuart, J. W. Beardsley’s 
Sons, Newark, N. J., was elected chair- 
man of the code authority for the peanut 
butter industry last month. Code au- 
thority headquarters will be in New 
York. 


Rogert J. Fiick, chairman of the 
board, Franklin Ice Cream Corp. and 
Chapman Dairy, St. Louis, has resigned, 


ALBERT H. FRIEDEL, formerly with 
the yeast and bakers’ malt department, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is now 
engaged in promoting a process for 
feeding yeast, on which the patent is 
pending. 


James A. GALLAGHER, JR., general 
manager, Union Meat Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas, resigned April 1 from the 
firm, now owned by Swift & Co., to 
assume active management of Union 
Stockyards Co. 


C. E. Gray, Golden States Dairies, 
Chicago, was elected president, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, April 20. 
WALTER Pace, Borden Co., New York, 
was elected vice-president, and M. J. 
MeErTzGeER, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


J. W. Horsey, former vice-president, 
Standard Brands, Ltd., Montreal, has 
been elected president, to succeed Cor- 
win Wickersham. When _ Standard 
Brands, Ltd., was organized in 1929, 
he became vice-president in charge of 
Fleischmann products division, and was 
later sales director for Chase & San- 
born. 


Stroup JORDAN, managing director, 
Applied Sugar Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, formerly chief chemist, Henry 
Heide, Inc., and American Tobacco Co., 
will head Stroud Jordan Laboratories, 
Holland Plaza Bldg., New York, be- 
ginning June 1. The staff will act as 
general consultants to the confectionery, 
baking and tobacco industries, and as 
specialists in food and drug standards. 
Among Dr. Jordan’s associates will be 
Katheryn Langwill, chemist, Applied 
Sugar Laboratories, Inc., formerly as- 
sistant chemist, Eskimo Pie Corp., who 
will engage in colloidal research work. 


Joseru J. JuRGENS, general manager, 
Austin (Texas) Baking Co., retired, 
has been succeeded by JoserH F. JAMES, 
formerly with Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City. 


R. W. Kine, manager, National Bis- 
cuit Co. branch, Des Moines, from 
1928-30, is again manager there, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Neenan, transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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FreD G. Kreucer, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.; Joun G. Howe .., Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell division of Standard Mill- 
ing Co., and Max F. Coun, Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., have been elected 
directors of the Corn Exchange in 
Buffalo. 


W. L. KRuPPENBACHER, former di- 
rector of sales, Mars, Inc., Chicago, has 
been named vice-president and general 
manager. L. W. Lreonarp, auditor, has 
been appointed treasurer. 


J. M.. Livineston, former  vice- 
president and general manager, Ward 
Baking Co., New York, has been elected 
president. JoHn W. HINEs is now 
vice-president in charge of plants 
throughout the country, and Ropert A. 
Jackson, former Eastern district sales 
manager, is general sales manager. 


L. R. MAXWELL, manager, grocery 
products department, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago, is general chairman for 
the National Retailers’ Convention pro- 
gram in June. 


DoNALD MACKENZIE and WALLACE 
D. Strack have resigned from the 
board of directors, Borden Co., New 
York. 


Joun F. Moore, special Department 
of Commerce prosecutor of Food and 
Drug Act violations, has resigned to 
take charge of enforcement activities in 
the general counsel’s office, Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administration. 


Witt1am R. Muttins, formerly in 
the F. E. Booth Co. laboratory, 
Berkeley, Calif., is now in the technical 
control department, Consumers’ Yeast 
Co., Oakland. 


I. B. Porrems, J. J. Mack and A. D. 
BENTLEY have been appointed managers 
of Armour & Co. plants at Peoria and 
Springfield, Ill., and Utica, N. Y., re- 
spectively. 


Sytvan L. Strx, Seeman Bros., Inc., 
New York, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Council by Gov- 
ernor Lehman. 


V. A. Tracy, general manager, 
Purity Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, has 
been appointed a member of the State 
Adjustment Board to hear and act on 
complaints of code violations. 


Ira E. Tranter will be superin- 
tendent of the Franklin (Ind.) Food 
Products Co. plant, recently purchased 
by Morgan Packing Co., Austin, Ind. 


Witi1am J. Verto, vice-president 
and director, Cushman’s Sons, Inc., and 
an executive of Purity Bakeries Corp., 
New York, has resigned from both 
firms, 


R. B. and R. H. Wacstarr, former 
%perators of Wiedeman’s, Lawrence, 
Kan., are building a dairy plant, to be 
tamed Jayhawk Creamery, where ice 
‘team, butter, grade A milk, cottage 
theese and buttermilk will be produced. 
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DEATHS 


Watter C. Davis, 58, senior market- 
ing specialist in charge of meat-grading 
and meat-grade standardization, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, at Alexan- 
dria, Va., March 27. His service with 
the Bureau began in 1916. 


HerMan W. Hoops, 79, head of 
Hawley & Hoops, New York, April 18. 
Entering business with John F. Hawley 
in 1875, he had been head of the firm 
since 1914. One of the founders of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, he 
was president in 1907-8, and held other 
positions of authority at various times. 
As founder and first president.of the 
New York State Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, he labored to eradicate trade 
evils in the confectionery industry. 


ArtHuR K. Kerr er, 65, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Baking Co., at Jamestown, April 6. 


ABRAHAM H. Kotzen, 58, treasurer 
and director, Charms Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J., at Miami Beach, Fla., April 17. 
His reorganization plan in 1921 re- 
sulted in the present company set-up. 


GEORGE Lonc, former president, Con- 
sumers’ Biscuit Co., New Orleans, 
April 5. His presidency ended in 1932, 
when the firm was sold to Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. 


FRANKLIN C. Mars, 50, head of 
Mars, Inc., Chicago, at Baltimore, 
April 8. Entering the wholesale candy 
business at Tacoma, Wash., in 1910, ten 
years later he founded the Mar-O-Bar 
Co., Minneapolis. He introduced the 
“Milky Way” bar in 1923, and incor- 
porated his company in 1927, moving it 
to Chicago in 1929. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in work on a spe- 
cialty manufacturers’ code, and was 
prominent in the affairs of the Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association. 


James Moore, for many years with 
New York Canners, Inc., and Snider 
Packing Corp., Rochester, N. Y., at 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 11. He served as 
president, National Canners’ Associa- 


tion, in 1922. 


ARCHIBALD J. WALLACE, 70, for many 
years in charge of the kraut factories 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, at South 
Haven, Mich., April 5. He was for- 
merly secretary of the kraut section, 
National Canners’ Association. 


Associated 
Industries 


CuHarLes M. Cox, president, New 
England Grain Products Co., Boston, 
has become a director of Corn Products 
Refining Co., succeeding Albert B. 
Boardman, deceased. 


HEALTH Propucts Corp., Newark, 
N. J., has begun work on doubling the 
present capacity of its cod-liver-oil con- 





centrating plant. Completion is ex- 
pected in the early autumn. 

JAMES P. BOOKER 
Former service manager, Nulomoline Co., 


-New York, he now holds 
tion with Ross & Rowe, Inc. He is well 
known for his development of the uses 
of invertase and as an authority on candy 
making. 


a similar posi- 


PFAUDLER Co., Rochester, has shifted 
its New York office from 8 West 40th 
St. to the McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 
West 42d St. The office and equipment 
display room will be in charge of W. E. 
Gray, Jr. 

PHOENIX MetaL Cap Co., Chicago, 
has opened an office in Baltimore, in the 
Keyser Bldg., with J. L. Zeman as 
representative. 

Pure CARBONIC Corp., New York, 
has acquired the business and assets of 
American Dry Ice Corp., making it a 
wholly owned subsidiary under the 
name Dry Ice, Inc. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON Mec. Co., con- 
veyor builder, of Aurora, IIll., has re 
opened sales engineering offices at 
Pittsburgh and Huntington, W. Va. 
The Pittsburgh office is in charge of 
Harry W. Banbury, purchasing agent 
and special sales engineer; the Hunt- 
ington office is headed by G. W. Allen. 

Voct Processes, INc., and Vocr In- 
STANT FREEZERS, INc., Louisville, have 
opened an Eastern office at 199 Main 
St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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Winter Wheat Production 
To Exceed 1933 Harvest 


Winter wheat production of 491,793,- 
000 bu. this year, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture, will be 
about 40,700,000 bu. greater than it was 
last year, 16,000,000 bu. greater than 
in 1932, but about 140,000,000 bu. less 
than the 1927-1931 average. Basing its 
estimate on the 41,002,000 acres sown 
last fall, the Crop Reporting Board 
made no allowance for abandonment 
under the A.A.A. reduction program. 
The condition of winter wheat on April 
1 was estimated at 74.3 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 79.2, the 1922-1931 
average. 

Wheat stocks on farms on April 1 
were estimated at 114,647,000 bu., 21.7 
per cent of last year’s crop and 32,712,- 
000 bu. less than were stored in 1932, 
when 24.6 per cent of the crop was 
stored. Acreage intentions reported to 
the Crop Reporting Board indicate re- 
ductions of about 2.5 per cent for wheat 
and 10 per cent for corn this season. 
On the other hand, there are likely to 
be increases as follows: 6 per cent for 
oats; 18 per cent for barley; 21 per cent 
for flaxseed; 16 per cent for beans; 7 
per cent for grain sorghums; and 10 
per cent for cowpeas. 


Car-Loading Rise Expected 


Shipments of 29 commodities are ex- 
pected to require 10.7 per cent more 
freight-car space during the second 
quarter of this year than during the 
same three months of last, according to 
the estimate of Regional Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards. Based on the forecast, 
sugar, syrup and molasses shipments 
from the Great Lakes region will be 20 
per cent greater than last year’s; live- 
stock shipments will be up 10 per cent 
in the Southeast and 15 per cent in the 


Pacific Coast region; shipments of poul- 
try and dairy products will be 10 per 
cent more in the Southeast, 16.1 per 
cent more in the Central West, and 23.8 
per cent more on the Pacific Coast. 
Canned foods shipments should be 10 
per cent greater from New England; 
10 per cent greater from the Southwest ; 
30 per cent greater from the Southeast; 
23 per cent greater from the Pacific 
Northwest; and 40 per cent greater 
from the Allegheny territory. 


California Wine Output 
Exceeds 1918 Figure 


California wine production is 25 per 
cent ahead of that of 1918, according to 
recent reports of the Bank of America. 
Although the 1933 vintage was about 
5,000,000 gal. less than that of the aver- 
age pre-prohibition year, the expected 
vintage for this year is estimated at ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 gal., or 15,000,- 
000 gal. more. Some 23,000,000 gal. on 
hand at the beginning of 1933 brought 
total gallonage available for market up 
to 63,000,000. 

“Naked wine” and brandy produced 
in 1933 has been valued at about $28,- 
000,000, whereas a slightly larger 
vintage in 1918 was worth $27,000,000. 
The estimated investment to date in the 
industry is $425,000,000, including 
$300,000,000 for vineyards, $50,000,000 
for wineries and $75,000,000 for inven- 
tories. 


Butter Stocks Again Fall 


Storage holdings of butter on April 1 ° 


were 15,352,000 Ib., about 6,000,000 Ib. 
more than on that date last year, but 
less than 1,000,000 pounds above the 
1929-1933 average. The reduction of 
stocks during March amounted to 21,- 
501,000 Ib., compared with 2,325,000 Ib. 
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removed from storage in March, 
and the 8,698,000-lb. average for 
previous five years. 

When government commitments to 
buy 9,200,000 Ib. are completed, relief 
purchases will total 60,730,000 Ib., or 85 
per cent of the 69,000,000 Ib. increase 
of stored butter in 1933 over 1932. 





INDICATORS 


SWEET CORN ACREAGE for 1934 will 
be 34.8 per cent greater than in 1933, 
it is estimated from reports of 157 
representative corn canners on intended 
acreage. Three out of four canners in- 
dicated an intention to increase acre- 
age. 

DoLLAR VOLUME of 21 chain stores 
and mail order firms for the first three 
months of 1934 was just short of $600,- 
000,000, 20.5 per cent greater than for 
the same period last year; A. & P. sales 


reached $205,867,737, up 6.25 per cent. 


FoopD SPECIALTIES, such as olive oil, 
sardines and canned mushrooms, are 
being imported in 30 per cent smaller 
quantities this season than last, it is 
reported. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION from July 1, 1933, 
to April 1, 1934, was 46,609,869 bbl., 
9.3 per cent less than during the same 
period the preceding crop year. Pro- 
duction during March was 5,588,186 
bbl., 1.5 per cent less than in March, 
last year. 

IMPORTATIONS OF WINE LEES, or 
used in the manufacture of bak- 
ing powder, cream of tartar, malt vine- 
gar, Rochelle salts and related products, 
were 12,000,000 Ib. in 1933, one-third 
less than in 1932. In 1920 imports were 
more than 35,000,000 Ib. 


argols, 


MILK PRODUCTION per cow as of April 
1 was 12.65 lb., 5.0 per cent less than on 
April 1 last year and 9.3 per cent less 
than the 1929-1933 average. Total milk 
production was about 2.0 per cent less 
than on the same date in 1933, contrary 
to the trend for 1924-1933, when total 
production mounted 17.5 per cent. 
Largest declines in milk production per 
cow were noted in the Middle Western 
and South Atlantic States. Contrary to 
the trend during the period 1924-1933, 
milk consumption per capita in 1933 fell 
to 372 qt., the lowest figure since 1925, 
when per capita consumption was 
369 qt. 
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Add the whisky and you have “rock 
and rye.” This jar of rock candy by 
tigney & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., offers 
an unusual convenience, A recipe book 
goes with each package. 





A built-in metal sifter enables the 
housewife to sift Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen 
cake flour directly into the measuring 
cup, saving rehandling and _ waste. 
When pushed in, the sifter tightly re- 


closes the box. The sifter costs so 


little that no increase in the retail 
price of the package was necessary. 

















Natural color and flavor of cashew 
nuts are preserved by N. B. Thakur, 
Mangalore, South India, by packing 
the nuts in a tin under a vacuum of 
15 to 16 in. Before packing, the nuts 
are sterilized by gas. 
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NEW METHODS 


--- PACKAGES 


Flaked Coffee Developed 
To Combat Staling 


In an effort to solve that perennial 
problem of preserving the freshness of 
roasted coffee until it goes into the 
brewing pot, research fellows at Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, have created a new 
product: flaked coffee. 

The bugaboo of coffee roasters has 
always been the loss of the natural 
aroma by volatilization and oxidation 
and by its being carried away with the 
carbon dioxide. Ground freshly roasted 
coffee retains by occlusion approxi- 
mately five times its volume of carbon 
dioxide, which slowly departs as the 
product ages, taking out a large propor- 
tion of the aroma. Even the vacuum 
tin does not stop this loss, as the oc- 
cluded gas builds up pressure in the can 
and escapes when it is opened. 

Produced by passing ground freshly 
roasted coffee through a roller mill 
under high pressure, the coffee flakes 
have about 90 per cent of the occluded 
gas expelled from them with practically 
no loss in aroma. And in this form, 
coffee has been kept fresh two years by 
sealing in carbon dioxide. As _ they 
come from the mill, the flakes are thin 
and flat, averaging about 0.06 in. in 
diameter and having a thickness of ap- 
proximately 0.003 in. This flaking 
operation makes the soluble constituents 
of the coffee instantly accessible to the 
extracting liquid, and extraction not 
only is more rapid but it is also more 
uniform and complete. The flakes are 
said to yield approximately 50 per cent 
more extractive than the customary 
drip grind and from 75 to 100 per cent 
more than the ordinary percolator 
grind, 

The research leading to the produc- 
tion of the new flaked coffee culminates 
from a broad study of the packaging of 
coffee begun in 1929 under the Can 
Fellowship sustained by Continental Can 
Co., Inc., New York. Patents cover 
the process. 


Meats of the New Deal 


Repeal has created a demand for new 
tidbits to be served with drinks. Always 
ready to please, meat packers have 
brought out miniature editions of their 
sausages and frankfurts. Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., New York, is packing cocktail- 
style pure pork sausage in 8-oz. tins. 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., also of New York, 








--- PRODUCTS 


produces both sausages and frankfurts 
in the cocktail size, packing them in 
124-0z. tins. These are prepared in the 
usual way and then canned in brine. 


Applies Display Packaging 
To Vegetables, Fruits 


Seventeen fresh fruits and vegetables 
packed in individual consumer cartons 
and displayed through transparent 
cellulose windows recently were placed 
on the market in Philadelphia by Ken- 
nett-Shidler Corp. These Farm-Fresh 
Hydra-Pac products follow the intro- 
duction a little more than a year ago of 
packaged celery, tomatoes and mush- 
rooms by such firms as Schlesinger & 
Corso, Henry Kelly & Sons, Inc., and 
Atlantic Commission Co. 

The waxed paperboard containers, 
with their display windows, serve a 
threefold purpose. They keep the prod- 
ucts fresh and in good condition, make 
the items more attractive to the con- 
sumer and enable the distributor to 
trademark his goods and promote sales 
through advertising. While it costs the 
wholesale distributor more to pack 
fresh fruits and vegetables in this way, 
he benefits from an appreciable reduc- 
tion in spoilage and waste, to say 
nothing of increased sales. As for the 
retailer, Kennett-Shidler state that on 
produce handled in the time-honored 
baskets, boxes, crates and barrels, the 
dealer’s loss amounts to 25 to 50 per 
cent through false packaging, waste, 
spoilage, and price cutting to move 
produce that has been too long on hand. 

So far, a number of the better stores 
in Philadelphia have taken to the new 
line, and the packers plan to add other 
items to their list. 

The individual cartons and the cor- 
rugated shipping cases are manufac- 
tured by Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 
York. 
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An All-Glass Vacuum Jar; 
You Open It With Pin 


Believing in de luxe containers for 
de luxe products, Hester Price, River- 
side, N. J., is packing its fancy “Green 
Lady” specialties in an all-glass vacuum 
container. Cylindrical in shape, the jar 
has a wide mouth closed with a glass 
cap. The vacuum holds the closure in 
place, and the consumer opens the jar 
merely by inserting a pin, or other 
pointed instrument, alongside the rub- 
ber sealing ring. This breaks the 
vacuum and the cap lifts off. A notch 
in the edge of the cap makes it easy to 
insert a pin for opening. 

Machines are not used to create the 
vacuum or apply the closure. Workers 
manually attach a spring clamp to hold 
the cap on while the product is 
processed and while it cools. Cooling 
creates the vacuum and pressure on the 
outside makes the seal. Although the 
container obviates vacuum and capping 
machines, this saving is offset by the 
additional labor required to apply the 
caps, Hester Price reports. 

The containers illustrated have special 
green-glass caps with a knob for easy 
opening and reclosing, The standard 
cap, however, is less expensive, being 
of clear glass and flat on top. Using 
the special cap, and allowing for higher 
labor costs, Hester Price finds it neces- 
sary to charge 75 cents a dozen more 
for goods packed in this de luxe way 
than for the same product in an ordinary 
jar with a tin cap. ; 

However, the container has strong 
consumer appeal, not only in appear- 
ance but for its reuse value. 

This all-glass package is the prod- 
uct of Vacuum Jar Corp., New York. 


New Food and New Name— 
Puréed; Not Purée 


“It is not a soup and it is not a mash 
ora pulp, but it is a distinctive product 
distinctively named.” In these words 
Van Camp’s, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
describe their “puréed” fruits and vege- 
tables, which are prepared by finely di- 
viding the products without crushing 
and expressing the contents of the cells. 
The company’s claim for high nutritive 
Value is based upon the contention that 
its process inhibits several undesired 
chemical reactions in cooking and in the 





can, minimizes loss of vitamins by oxi- 
dation and preserves the mineral salts. 
Of smooth consistency, the products 
supply bulk without roughness. 

The new method of processing has 
been applied to apricots, prunes, mixed 
vegetables, tomatoes, peas, spinach and 
carrots. Dried “sulphured” apricots, to 
take only one product, are prepared by 
soaking over night, cooking in a closed 
kettle at about 91 deg. C. until soft and 
then sieving in a steam atmosphere. 
Sugar and hot water are added to regu- 
late sweetness and consistency, and the 
batch is heated, filled into enamel-lined 
cans and processed, 


Laminated Bag Satisfactory 
For Dried Skim Milk 


Dried skim milk may now be pack- 
aged in small consumer units and kept 
on the grocer’s shelves until sold with- 
out caking or spoiling. This is the con- 
clusion drawn from limited tests by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In these tests, 
the product was put up in a moisture- 
proof duplex laminated paper bag con- 
sisting of an outer bag of bond paper 
and an inner one made of two layers of 
glassine, with paraffin between the 
layers. Skim-milk powder in this con- 
tainer showed no signs of caking after 
four months’ storage in the laboratory. 
Neither did it cake during three weeks 
in the laboratory and three weeks at 73 
deg. F. and a relative humidity of 85 to 
90 per cent. The severity of this test 
and the effectiveness of the bag used are 
seen from the fact that when the powder. 
was packed in double bags with only an 
inner bag of glassine, caking occurred 
in 40 hours at 72 deg. F. and a relative 
humidity of 85 to 90 per cent. 


Condensed Maple Syrup 


By mechanically removing a large 
part of the sugar and water from maple 
syrup, Maple Producers’ Cooperative, 
Quebec, Canada, manufactures a natural 
maple flavoring which does not cause the 
product to which it is added to be ex- 
cessively sweet. It takes 24 or 3 gal. of 
maple syrup to yield one gallon of this 
Canada-Strong flavoring, and the flavor- 
ing power of the product is reported to 
be strengthened by that proportion. 
American distributor for Canada-Strong 
is John G. Paton Co., Inc., New York. 


Jewel Extract; Not Wesco 


The tapering, broad-base extract 
bottles illustrated on page 133 of the 
March issue of Foop INDUSTRIES were 
those of Jewel Tea Co. The caption er- 
roneously gave Wesco Foods Co. as the 
users. Extract containers of similar 
design have been adopted by Wesco. 
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“More than a million dollars” was 
spent by W. K. Kellogg, Battle Creek, 
Mich., to develop the new Kaffee-Hag 
blend, so the product merits an effec- 
tive container. This new lithographed 
can is that. The caffeine-free coffee 
is a Brazilian and Colombian blend 





Nutro-Egg, a breakfast cereal recently 
developed by Milwaukee Macaroni Co., 
consists of gluten and egg yolk. The 
package permits the product to speak 
for itself. 





There seems to be a trend toward 
glass containers for spices. Wm. 
Edwards Co., Cleveland, has gone to 
glass, adopting a jar with shaker cap 
that has a waxed liner. It is an 
Owens-Illinois container. 





Cane molasses in powder form provides 
food manufacturers with a new mate- 
rial. Molaska Corp., Cleveland, de- 
hydrates Louisiana cane syrup to 


produce this Molasco. It contains more 
than 80 per cent sugar and under one 
per cent moisture. Uniformity’ and 
-ase of measuring and mixing are 
listed among its attributes 
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NEW ° 


Paper Container 
For Dairy Plants 


Easy to open and reclose, a sani- 
tary leakproof paper container 
intended primarily for use in 
dairy plants has been developed 
by Reed Co., Inc., Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Bldg., New York, 
N. Y. As shown in the illus- 
tration, it is closed with a metal 
clip. By removing this and 
pressing back two of the wings, 
a pouring spout is formed. To 
reclose, the spout is pressed 
back and the metal clip re- 
placed. The container is made, 
sterilized, filled and capped on 
a special machine developed for 
the purpose. The machine, which 
is 22 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, is 
fed with heavy paper, which it 


paraffins. The paper container 
is meant for any substance 
which pours, such as_ milk, 


cream, cereals, salt, sugar and 
oils. 


Thermometers 


Sturdy, quick-reading and easy- 
to-clean are the three specifica- 
tions applied to the newest 
thermometer marketed by Tay- 
lor Instrument Co’s., Rochester, 
N. Y. When it is to be used for 
candy making (Confectioners’ 
Thermometer No, 5807), the in- 
strument has a range of about 
50 to 370 deg. F. The model for 
deep-frying (No. 5909) has a 
range of about 60 to 500 deg. F. 
Both types have all metal parts 
of copper, including, as shown in 
the illustration, the clamp on the 
back for fastening the ther- 
mometer to the side of the 
kettle. The length of both 
models is 164 in. over all. 


Intensive Mixer 


Designed to mix dry, plastic or 
semi-plastic materials, an “In- 
tensive Mixer” is being intro- 
duced to the food industry by 
National Engineering Co., 549 
West Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The mixer consists 
of a circular, stationary pan in 
the center of which is a turret 
in which revolves a_ vertical 
shaft driven through a set of 
bevel gears below’the pan. A 
cross-head, mounted on the top 
end of the shaft carries mullers 
and plows. The mullers are 
mounted on rocker-arms so that 
they are free to raise and lower, 
with adjustments to provide a 
clearance up to 2 in. between 
the bottom of the muller and 
the pan. These plows turn the 
material over and direct it under 
the mullers. When mixing is 
completed, the material is dis- 
charged through an opening in 
the bottom of the pan by the 
action of the plows. The mixer 
is made in a wide range of 
sizes, one being designed for 
continuous operation. 


Temperature Control 


An electric “heat motor’ sup- 
plies the actuating force in a 
temperature regulator now being 
offered by Wilbin Instrument 
Corp., 10 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. The “heat motor,” 
a strip heater in a 110-volt a.c. 
circuit, is itself controlled by a 
thermostat, the plunger of which 
“makes” or “breaks” the heater 
circuit. If the temperature is 
low, the circuit closes, generat- 
ing heat which vaporizes a vola- 
tile fluid and creates pressure 
in the actuating element of the 
valve regulating the flow of the 
steam, gas, oil or brine. As the 


EQUIPMENT > 


pressure builds up, it compresses 
a bellows and opens the valve. 
When the valve plunger reaches 
the top of its stroke, a limit 
switch opens to interrupt the 
flow of current to the heater. 
The pressure chamber then be- 
gins to cool, and the valve re- 
verses. <A device for interrupt- 
ing the electric circuit makes it 
possible to arrest valve control 
at any point between the “open” 
and “closed” positions. The 
thermostats are said to be sensi- 
tive to a fraction of 1 deg. F. 


Low-Friction Belts 


Pre-stretched vegetable tanned 
leather with high adhesion prop- 
erties reduces the stretch and 
internal friction of the Mono- 
belt, announced by Alexander 
Bros., 406 North Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Thus, exces- 
sive elongation when the belt is 
bent sharply over a pulley at 
high speeds is compensated, and 
the life and efficiency of the 
belt are increased, according to 
the manufacturer. In single-ply 
belts, leather with a minimum 
amount of stretch is used, while 
in double-ply belts the outer ply 
is made of more elastic leather 
than the inner one. The latter 
construction obviates the tend- 
ency of the inner ply to crumple 
as the belt bends around pulleys. 


Cleans and Fills 


Bottles are both cleaned and 
filled by an automatic machine 
introduced by Pneumatic Scale 
Corp., Ltd., Norfolk Downs Sta- 
tion, Quincy, Mass. A straight- 
line conveyor carries the bot- 
tles into position and 20 at one 
time are moved sidewise into 
place under a vacuum cleaning 


nozzle. When clean, the con- 
tainers move under the adja- 
cent filling nozzles and then 


pass to a conveyor leading to 
the capper. This automatic ma- 
chine may be geared to any 
capacity between 60 and 120 
bottles per minute. 











Tomato Washer 


Fruit and tomatoes may be 
washed at the rate of eight tons 
or more an hour with a unit 
manufactured by Ayars Machine 
Co., Salem, N. J. The washing 
action is said to be sufficiently 
vigorous to remove larvae and 
decayed spots from tomatoes. 
The machine comprises a series 
of compartments in which pad- 
dles revolve on a _ horizontal 
shaft. These paddles pick up 
the fruit and transfer it from 
one compartment to the next, 
at the same time agitating the 
water. From the last compart- 
ment the fruit passes to an in- 
clined conveyor chain that car- 
ries it underneath spray pipes 
and discharges it. 


Emulsifier 


Although built primarily to pro- 


duce mayonnaise, the No. 15 
Charlotte continuous mayon- 
naise machine developed’ by 


Chemicolloid Laboratories, Inc., 
44 Whitehall St., New York, 
N. Y., permits the processing of 
salad dressing, French dressing, 
catsup, tomato juice and other 
emulsions as well. This versa- 





tility is made possible by a gear- 
shift arrangement and by an 
external adjustment wheel per- 
mitting the proper clearance for 
each product. The machine also 
extracts spice flavors and disin- 
tegrates solids while emulsify- 
ing. All parts coming in contact 
with the product are made of 
stainless steel. Occupying floor 
space, 50x58 in., the machine has 
a capacity of from 100 to 500 
gal. per hour. 
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FOOD °- 


High-Speed Bread 
Wrapper 


Twelve hundred to 2,000 sliced 
loaves per hour can be turned 
out by the “Speed Giant” auto- 
matic wrapper now being offered 
by Gellman Manufacturing Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. Taking loaves 
up to 6 in. high and 73% in. wide, 
the machine is built in two sizes 
to accommodate loaves 14 and 
18 in long. It handles the loaf 
from the bottom instead of grip- 
ping the sides or ends. The 
14-in. model is powered with a 
ip. motor, the latter with a 
-h.p. motor. Both models, with 
take-off board, are 13 ft. 3 in. 
long and 51 in. high; the widths 
are 33 and 39 in., respectively. 
Adjustment of the machine for 
various loaf-lengths is done by 
means of a crank on one side, 
which makes all major altera- 
tions for size. Hither heat-seal- 
ing transparent cellulose’ or 
waxed paper may be used for 
wrapping without changing the 
heating plates. 





Vertical Air 
Compressors 


Designed to reduce installation 
and maintenance costs, a new 
line of vertical air compressors 
is being offered by Gardner- 
Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. Deliv- 
ering the same quantity of air 
as horizontal models of equal 
capacity, they involve, the man- 
ufacturer states, 25 per cent 
lower original cost, 66% per cent 
lower installation cost, and 25 
to 50 per cent lower mainte- 
nance cost. It is further held 
that the vertical machines re- 
quire less floor space than the 
horizontals. The four-cylinder 
verticals have capacities of 527% 
and 545 cu.ft. per minute, re- 
spectively, at 870 and 900 r.p.m. ; 
the six-cylinder types have 
capacities of 790 and 817 cu.ft. 
per minute, respectively, at 870 
and 900 r.pm. Floor space re- 
quired for the four-cylinder type 
measures 68x54x52 in.; that for 
the six-cylinder types 102x59x52 
in. 


The Manufacturers 
ee Offer e°@ 


Air Conditioning—Its indus- 
trial applications, including 
bakeries, candy factories, brew- 
eries and flour mills. B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 3ulletin AC101, 11 
pp.; well illustrated. 


Compressors — Various air- 
cooled types and outfits. Gard- 
ner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Bulletin Ac-7, 15 pp.; fully il- 
lustrated. 

Brewery Equipment — Bottle 
washing, filling, crowning, pas- 
teurizing and labeling machines. 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., 3100 
South Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Series of four booklets, with 
careful explanations and me- 
ticulous illustrations. 


Custom Equipment — Special 
processing equipment. Patterson 
oundry & Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio. Booklet, 6 pp.; 
profusely illustrated. 


Packing—“‘How to Pack It,” 
for Shipping. Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Book- 
et, 15 pp.; very well illustrated. 

Packaging — Paper display 
bags. Continental Paper & Bag 
Yorn 220 East 42d St., New 
ork, N. Y. Illustrated folder. 

Package Machinery — Low- 
Price equipment. Amsco Pack- 
aging Machinery, Inc., 122 Cen- 
ter St. New York, N. Y. Illus- 
trated folder. 


Seales—Industrial dial models. 
~ A eg RO 3ridgeport, Conn. 

alog No. 7, 17 e 21] il- 
tnaffarea ane 7 pp.; well il 
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Fumigant—Malium, a gas for 
fumigating a ‘variety of prod- 
ucts, including many _ foods. 
Michigan Alkali Co., 10 East 
40th St., New York, N. Y. Book- 
let, 8 pp. 

Coffee Granulator—For all- 
purpose grinding. Jabez Burns 
& Sons, Inc., 11th Ave. and 43d 
St., New York, N. Y. Well il- 
lustrated folder. 

Malt Mill—The latest Buhler 
model, BMN Universal. Adolphe 
Hurst & Co., Inc., 330 West 42d 
St., New York, N. Y. Booklet, 
6 pp.; illustrated. 


Canning Equipment — The 
Standard Indiana Line, the In- 
diana pumpkin system, and 
special machinery and supplies. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 227 
East South St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Catalog, 59 pp.; profusely 
illustrated. Each item carefully 
described, specifications being 
given in the majority of cases. 

Chocolate—“The Confection- 
er’s Handbook” and “The Ice 
Cream Handbook,” the former 
regarding coatings and liquors, 
the latter chocolate and cocoa 
powders. Walter Baker & Co., 
Inc., Dorchester, Mass. Two 
booklets, 15 and 20 pp., respec- 
tively. 

Staplers — For special uses. 
Bates Manufacturing Co,,; 
Orange, N. J. Illustrated folder. 


Coolers—For water and other 


liquids. Frick Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa. Bulletin No. 153-C, 8 
pp.; well printed and _ illus- 


trated. 





MANUFACTURERS 


Separator Equipped 
With Bowl Hoist 


An attached bowl hoist which 
eliminates manual lifting in re- 
moving the bowl for cleaning 
and replacing it is standard 
equipment on the No. 92 
“World’s Standard’ model by 
DeLaval Separator Co., 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The hoist also serves to protect 
bowl, separator and workman 
from possible injury. The bowl 
is raised or lowered by turning 
a handle connected to the cable 
reel by a bronze gear. On the 
loose end of the stainless-steel 
cable is a ball-bearing swivel 
to which is attached a wedge 
lifter, which fits into the neck 
of the bowl and expands to lock 
itself in place. When the bowl 
is raised, the crane can be 
turned in its socket to clear the 
spindle. The bowl will remain 
= without locking the 
oist. 


Brine, Syrup System 


First costs have been lowered by 
the curtailment of costs for con- 
struction materials in the brine 
and syrup system recently mar- 
keted by Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Hoopeston, Ill. The reduction in 
cost of materials is effected 
through the use of a plain, gal- 
vanized tank for _ preheating 
water, thus confining the contact 


of salt to the _ stainless-steel 
mixer. The boiling water is 
drawn down into the lower 


tanks for mixing. In the mixers 
all fittings except the pulleys 
are also of stainless steel. 


Mixes Gas and Liquid 


To effect a complete mixing of 
a gas and a liquid, the tur- 
bulence of a miniature water 
spout is put to work by the con- 
tactor manufactured .by Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Thus 
the gas is forced dynamically 
into intimate contact with the 
liquid, an advantage in gas 
washing, gas cooling, oxidation, 
hydration and steam desuper- 
heating. Automatic and self- 
contained, the unit can be used 
on both batch and continuous 
processes; it will handle heavy 
fluids, even slurries. The con- 
struction of the contactor is 
shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. 


Temperature, 
Pressure Controls 


To meet those operating con- 
ditions where dependable pres- 
sure or temperature control 
must be had at small cost, Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
developed a pair of compact 
control instruments. Similar in 
appearance, these controllers 
have a dial adjustment of the 
temperature or pressure. An in- 
dicating gage above the adjust- 
ing knob shows the air pressure 
on the diaphragm motor of the 
control valve and shows whether 
the valve is opening or closing. 
On the temperature controller, 
a 2-in. dial thermometer may be 
installed in place of the air gage 
to show the temperature being 
maintained. The pressure con- 
troller likewise may be equipped 
with a high-pressure indicating 
gage showing the pressure being 
controlled. In either case, it is 
necessary to mount a _ valve- 
motor air gage outside the case. 
All working parts of these in- 
struments are integral with or 
mounted upon a cast aluminum 
base. 




















Controlling Cockroaches Not 
Difficult in Any Plant 


(Concluded from page 217) 


control materials generally are either 
in liquid or dust forms, although in 
plants, or often in certain parts only, 
where desirable foods may be scarce, 
an attractive poisoned bait placed 
near or in their nesting places will 
frequently prove very effective. In 
well-made brick or concrete buildings 
it often is possible to obtain an almost 
100 per cent kill of all hatched roaches 
by fumigating. Cyanide usually is 
the gas employed, because of its 
cheapness and effectiveness (see for- 
mula No. &'). Fumigation, however, 
requires that the entire room and 
generally the entire plant be treated, 
which, even when cyanide is used, 
often costs many times what ordinary 
control methods would entail. Be- 
sides, in all well-established colonies 
of roaches the unhatched eggs usually 
about equal the number of insects. 
As these are encased in a tough chi- 
tinous pouch, or capsule, and often 
at the back part of the nest, very few 
of them are killed by any reasonable 
fumigating dosage. 

Roaches are not difficult to control 
in any plant. They are easy to kill, 
have definite habits and habitats, and, 
as stated previously, do not breed out 
in the open. If these facts are con- 
sidered and only a reasonable amount 
of conscientious effort is made by the 
one fighting them, no serious trouble 
should be experienced even in the 
poorest of buildings. It is useless to 
spend time chasing single adult 
roaches. It is only one and probably 
came from a nest of ten thousand 
more. Also, spraying or dusting is 
useless where there are no roaches. 
Both are offensive in food materials 
or on equipment and cost money, so 
why put them in places where they 
are not effective? Roach nests are 
always best located at night with a 
flashlight by watching the young ones 
go in and out. When the nest open- 
ings can be filled with putty, cement 
or asphalt, that is the easiest way to 
stop them. When the openings can- 
not be closed, their interiors should 
be thoroughly dusted or sprayed. It 
frequently happens, especially in the 
older wood structures, that whole 
partitions or walls will become in- 
fested. These may have so many 
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cracks in them that filling would be 
impracticable; they still will afford a 
relatively large cavity in which the 
roaches can multiply and where noth- 
ing but fumigation can reach. In 
some of these places where the nests 
cover considerable territory, periodic 
fumigation might be advisable, but in 
the majority of them tearing out of 
the section and rebuilding it perma- 
nently tight will prove the cheapest 
in the end. 

One of the chief causes of roach 
trouble arises from lack of consistent 
and conscientious control. Roaches 
usually are entering the average food 
plant from outside during most of 
the year. They enter with raw mate- 
rials and equipment, through the win- 
dows and doors, or in any number of 
ways. Periodic control gives these 


Oriental Cockroach or “Black Beetle” 
(natural size) 


newcomers an opportunity to become 
thoroughly established during the in- 
terim. There is nothing pleasant in 
the knowledge that roaches are in the 
plant, nor is it gratifying to contem- 
plate the new ones that will come 
tomorrow, but there certainly can be 
no hopes of their numbers lessening 
unless some well-timed control mea- 
sure is employed. 

Although there may be no chance 
of a food plant being permanently 
rid of roaches, they are a reality, 
nevertheless, and one of the most in- 
sistent of pests; however, it would 
seem this melancholy fact in no way 
justifies any plant. manager in pass- 
ing either them or their filth on to 
the innocent public. 

The type of control material to be 
used in fighting roaches should al- 
ways be chosen to favor the particu- 
lar plant using it. The type of food 
handled, the condition of the build- 
ing, cost of materials and labor, and 
other pests encountered will have 
much to do with the choice. 


The spray recommended for 


roaches is found in formula No. 1?, 
It should be applied with a hand 
atomizer, preferably what is known 
as the “compressed-air type.” The 
powder used should be that of for- 
mula No. 2?, and should be applied 
with a hand blower of a type that 
will deliver a uniform and penetrat- 
ing blast. The poison bait recom- 
mended in formula No. 3? should be 
placed in or near the nest opening, 
when possible, but always under 
cover and out of the reach of other 
animals. 
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It Pays to Know Your 
Plant Operations 


(Concluded from page 206) 


check up on operations to see that 
they are being carried out according 
to the established standards. 

In the last analysis, any new method 
such as this must be judged by 
its dollars-and-cents accomplishment. 
We have been working on the com- 
pilation of these descriptive and ana- 
lytical studies and their application 
for two years. In that time produc- 
tion costs have been reduced better 
than 40 per cent ds a direct result of 
improvement in procedure, better dis- 
tribution of work, and elimination of 
duplication and haphazard routine. 
Furthermore, it has produced im- 
proved working conditions for our 
employees and made their steady em- 
ployment more certain, as we have 
been better able to meet prices. 

Such an accomplishment in the 
light of present-day business condi- 
tions is encouraging because the eco- 
nomic fate of many companies in all 
industries has hung in the balance 
of production costs and employee 
morale. To me it marks a definite 
transition in the milling industry and, 
perhaps, in other industries as well. 
Heretofore, the “rule-of-thumb” 
method of management has been con- 
sidered imperative in correct milling. 
Both mechanical and chemical inno- 
vations have been readily accepted, 
but scientific management and pro- 
duction control have been deemed too 
remote and inflexible to be applied 
to the industrial “art” of milling. 
The proof of our pudding is that we 
have made a 40 per cent reduction in 
production cost and are today operat- 
ing with practically the same force 
we had two years ago. 
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